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Tue science of library statistics is begin- 
ning to have enough statistics, in continuity 
of record, to be of value in reaching results. 
The United States Bureau of Education has 
been giving attention yearly or biennially to 
the statistics of libraries since 1870, and in the 
new report of the commissioner for 1899-1900, 
now in course of issue, the library record is 
brought up to 1900, the century year, with a 
schedule of 5383 public, society and school 
libraries having 1000 volumes and over. There 
is a graphic showing of the development of li- 
braries in proportion to population in the past 
23 years which tells a remarkable story. In 
1875 there were, approximately, 11,000,000 vol- 
umes in the libraries and 43,000,000 popula- 
tion, or about one volume to four persons; 
in 1900 there were 45,000,000 volumes to 76,- 
000,000 population, or one volume to less than 
two persons. The picture table, showing 
growth in the semblance of volumes, shows 
as fat a volume for the additions of 1895- 
1900 (11,539,979) as for the total number of 
volumes in libraries (11,487,778) in 1875. The 
volume total is now 44,591,851, exactly four- 
fold that of 25 years ago. The report is sum- 
marized elsewhere, but as it is in itself a con- 
densed statement it must be directly and care- 
fully studied for full appreciation. 


Some other interesting statistics are pre- 
sented in the Library Bulletin of the San 
Francisco Mechanics’ Institute. These draw 
comparisons between public libraries and sub- 
scription libraries, to the considerable advan- 
tage of the latter in several respects, partic- 
ularly the average daily circulation compared 
with number of volumes in the library, and 
the percentage of expense for salaries as 
against that for books and periodicals. The 
tables are not on “all fours” with each other, 
because in the case of the public libraries to- 
tal expenditures are given, whereas in the 
subscription libraries only receipts from mem- 
bership are shown in place of total expendi- 


tures, the receipts from membership being in 
many cases less than the receipts from en- 
dowment funds. Nevertheless, the figures 
given are suggestive, and might well lead to 
discussion pro and con which should throw 
light on the interesting question whether the 
subscription library is doomed to disappear 
before the advance of the free public library, 
or whether it will hold its own as affording 
special privileges to its supporters. 


THE present issue of the JourNAL is in a 
measure a bibliographical number, and indeed 
the year promises to be notable throughout 
for bibliographic publication. Already its rec- 
ord includes the “American Catalogue, 1895- 
1900,” the abridged “Poole,” and the new “A, 
L. A. index”; and it is hoped that it may in- 
clude the great evaluation work in American 
history, promoted by Mr. Iles and edited by 
Mr, Larned. Mr. Johnston's summary of the 
bibliographical undertakings now in process 
shews how widely this list will be extended in 
the immediate future, and is useful in fulfill- 
ing one of the first purposes of co-operation 
—that of preventing duplication of work by 
notifying workers of what is going on in their 
own field. Mr. Swem supplements Mr. Fer- 
rell’s word of what is as to national bibliog- 
raphy with some suggestions as to what 
should be in state and local bibliography As 
is pointed out, every library may, if it will, 
do important work in preserving and pre- 
senting in available form the printed records 
of its state or town, and the value of these 
records in varied political and commercial ac- 
tivities is growing more and more evident. 
The New York Public Library has from the 
first publication of its monthly Bulletin made 
contributions of importance to state and city 
bibliography, and for the smaller libraries, 
lacking such collections and facilities, the 
example of the Kansas City Public Library, 
whose Missouri list marks commendable en- 
terprise in this direction, might well be fol- 
lowed, in principle if not in detail. 
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Communications. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF N. E. A. LIBRARY 
SECTION — A CORRECTION. 


Tue name of the vice-president of the Li- 
brary Section of the National Educational 
Association is Reuben Post Halleck, super- 
intendent Boys’ High School, Louisville, Ky., 
and not “Jallect,” as was incorrectly printed 
in the report in July L. y. 
H. L. E-menporr. 


Pustic Lisrary, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TRAVELLING LIBRARIES IN MONTANA. 


Pace 2 of the Montreal Conference Pro- 
ceedings places Montana in the list of states 
having a travelling library system. We have 
nothing like it at all. We have an excellent 
law in our state giving each town permission 
to vote a tax for library —and nearly every 
county seat now has a good library started, 
and persons through the county may borrow 
from that library. In several small towns 
not county seats, energetic women are con- 
ducting public libraries, by membership fees, 
entertainments, etc. Laura E. Howey. 
Mcwtana Hisroricat Soctery. 


DR. ELY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Tue attack made by Dr. Ely upon the sys- 
tem of book annotation at the Waukesha con- 
ference was of interest to me for three rea- 
sons: first, because I am much addicted to 
that form of literature myself; second, be- 
cause I am interested in the book annota- 
tions of others, including those by Dr. Ely; 
and third, because the attack emanated from 
a representative university man—and it is 
from that source that Mr. Iles expects most 
assistance. 

In consequence of Dr. Ely’s remarks I have 
examined his bibliographic work and desire 
to make a few observations concerning it. 

In his “Socialism and social reform,” New 
York, 1804, there is a “Bibliography,” pp. 
309-442. This is a classified annotated list. 
In it appear such items as “Proudhon, Pierre 
Joseph, CEuvres complétes. 33 vol. Paris, 
Lacroix, 1868-1876. Of Proudhon’s works, 
the most influential were: Qu’est-ce-que la 
propriété?, 1848; Systéme des contradictions 
économiques, 1846; la revolution sociale, de- 
monstrée par le coup d’état, 1852. The doc- 
trines of Proudhon may be regarded as the 
beginning of modern anarchy.” Titles of 
translations are also added. In his “Intro- 
duction to political economy,” new and re- 
vised edition, New York, 1901, on the other 
hand, the “Bibliography” consists of a bare 
list of titles, and the notes to Proudhon are, 
of course, left out. 

Now, for my part, and I think that libra- 
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rians will agree with me, I prefer the former 
Ely to the latter. The fault I found with 
his work of 1894 was that he didn’t take me 
far enough. For example, he named the lives 
of Robert Owen by Booth, 1869, and by Jones, 
1892; he further said that Booth, while not 
an adherent, was sympathetic and fair-minded ; 
but regarding Jones he gave nothing beyond 
the date to show why he included that in the 
list in addition to Booth, or in place of the 
other lives of Owen by Sargent, Holyoake or 
Packard. In short, I am discontented be- 
cause he did not give me some such biblio- 
graphical assistance as Leslie Stephen does 
in the “Dictionary of national biography.” 
I should not, however, complain of Dr. Ely 
on this score, because he did then, perhaps, 
all that he could do and do well. 

But when I take up his later work I am 
disposed to complain and complain loudly. 
His list of references — for it is not in any 
proper sense a bibliography — carries me only 
a little way; nay, worse, it carries me into 
the midst of difficulties, and then leaves me 
to extricate myself. In fine, the bibliographic 
work which he now refuses to do I have to 
do myself. 

Annotations of books on political economy 
were a necessity to Dr. Ely a decade ago; 
they are a necessity to the majority of peo- 
ple to-day and always will be. Dr. Ely passed 
through the bibliographic stage in his study 
of political economy, he has become an au- 
thority himself and does not require informa- 
tion regarding authorities other than himself. 
But most of us have nothing in ourselves by 
which to judge of a work in political econo- 
my ; we have to accept the judgment of others 
and we wish that judgment to be expressed 
briefly and clearly, that is, we desire that the 
description of the book shall not be confused 
with an account of personal experiences or a 
discussion of the subject of the book or of 
some phase or phases of it. We desire, gen- 
eral readers and bibliographers alike, that a 
distinction shall be made between biblio- 
graphical criticism and literary or historical 
or biological or other criticism. What was 
good for Dr. Ely a decade ago is good for 
others now, and is, indeed, good for all time. 
We will not abolish the Ely of 1894, but we 
will improve him. And how? 

Not by depending upon the teacher of 
Latin or history or sociology, but by devel- 
oping scientific professional bibliographers, 
and by encouraging the specialist among li- 
brarians and the libraries with specialties. 
It is not the man with a text-book, but the 
man with a library who is to lead us in the 
path of knowledge. The responsibility of the 
teacher is great, but the responsibility of the 
librarian, he who must both provide and di- 
rect, who shall measure it? 

W. Dawson Jounnston. 


Lrerary or Concress 
Division of Bibliography. 
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THE PUBLIC DOCUMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


By L. C. Ferret, Superintendent of Documents. 


THE public documents of our government 
date from the first Continental Congress, in 
1774. In 1833 a contract was made with a 
publishing company in Washington for the 
publication of the Documentary History of 
the American Revolution. The work was to 
comprise six series, “consisting of a collec- 
tion of authentic records, state papers, de- 
bates and letters, and other notices of public 
affairs, the whole forming a documentary 
history of the origin and progress of the 
North American colonies, of the causes and 
accomplishment of the American Revolution, 
and of the constitution of government for 
the United States to the final ratification 
thereof, covering the period from the discov- 
ery and settlement of North America to the 
ratification of the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

The fourth series, in six volumes, and a 
portion of the fifth series, in three volumes, 
were the only portions of the work that were 
published. They were issued under the title 
“American archives.” 

Of the documents covering the period 1774 
to 1789, there are nearly 300 bound volumes 
of manuscripts filed in the State Department. 
They are rich in historical matter that has 
not only never been printed, but which few 
living men have examined. I would like to 
suggest to the librarians of the country that 
they should make a united effort to get Con- 
gress to take up and finish the great work 
of publishing the Documentary History of 
the American Revolution on the lines laid 
down in the Act of 1833. Most of the ma- 
terial is ready at hand in these two or three 
hundred bound volumes of manuscripts in 
the files of the State Department. 

From the establishment of the government, 
under its present form in 1789 to 1817, docu- 
ments were printed without any system, doc- 
uments and reports being bound up together 
indiscriminately under the general designa- 
tion of “American state papers.” But many 
documents were not printed at all, and others 
that were printed have been either lost or de- 
stroyed by fire. The most complete set of 
“* Read before District of Columbia Library Asso- 
ciation, April 17, 1901. 


these early documents was printed 1833-1861, 
in 38 folio volumes known as “American 
state papers.” They are largely reprints 
from the original editions, but many of them 
were printed from the manuscript files of 
Congress and the State Department. 

No one knows what constitutes a com- 
plete set of United States public documents 
covering the period 1789-1817, and there is no 
complete set in any library, so far as I can 
learn, of those known to have been printed. 
General A. W. Greeley, chief signal officer of 
the government, is probably better informed 
concerning these documents than anybody, 
as he has been engaged for some years in 
compiling a bibliographical list of the docu- 
ments of the early Congresses. The results 
of his labor will soon appear as Senate Docu- 
ment, vol. 36, 56th Congress, first session. 

It is a great misfortune that we have no 
complete file of the public documents of our 
country covering the most interesting period 
in its history. The establishment of a repub- 
lican form of government, on the lines of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the Con- 
stitution, was deemed absolutely impossible, 
not only by the wisest men of Europe, but 
also by many eminent men in America. The 
eyes of the world were upon us; those who 
believed in despotism and monarchical gov- 
ernments hoping we would fail, while the 
down-trodden, liberty-loving people the world 
over were praying for our success. The 
greatest documents of all the ages were to be 
either the subject of ridicule by kings and 
courts, or they were to serve for all time as 
models upon which nations unborn shall be 
established. I say that it is a great misfor- 
tune that every scrap of every document of 
this period when our fathers were building 
the greatest nation in the world’s history 
should not have been preserved and printed, 
so that the students of all countries might be 
able to read how the untried problem of free 
government was solved. 

It was not until the beginning of the 15th 
Congress that Congress began the systematic 
numbering of reports and documents. The 
plan then devised has continued up to the 
present time, with comparatively few changes. 
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Some years ago Dr, Ames, chief of the Di- 
vision of Documents, Department of the Inte- 
rior, devised a system for designating con- 
gressional numbered documents by serial num- 
bers. His “Checklist” has been of great as- 
sistance to librarians. Serial numbers have 
been applied only to documents of the 15th 
and succeeding Congresses. A secon? edition 
of the “Checklist” was published in 1895 by 
Mr. Crandall, in which the serial numbers 
feature is retained and enlarged upon. 

Since the 15th Congress about 4000 vol- 
umes have been published in the sheepbound 
congressional set. 

Many librarians have told me that life is 
too short for them to attempt to unravel the 
public documents puzzle. I think they have 
overestimated the difficulties of the task. 
However, the public documents scheme is a 
labyrinth of mysteries, and I do not know 
anybody who is able to explain some of the 
practices that have, like Topsy, “just growed.” 
I cannot, within the scope of this short pa- 
per, do more than to refer in a general way 
to the present methods of printing, binding 
and distribution of the public documents of 
the United States. 

Congress has construed the term “public 
document” to mean any document printed 
upon the order of Congress, or of either 
house thereof. As a matter of fact, however, 
all printing for the government is done di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the order of Con- 
gress. A broader construction is, therefore, 
given by bibliographers, and the term is very 
generally understood to mean that any print- 
ing done for the government that is for the 
information of the public, whether for gratui- 
tous distribution or for sale, is a public docu- 
ment. 

Prior to 1895 there were three series of 
documents in addition to the journals and 
the Congressional Record. These were: Ex- 
ecutive documents, miscellaneous documents, 
and reports. There are now but two series 
— documents and reports. 

Printing for the government may be or- 
dered in the following manner: 

First: In pursuance of a general law. 

Second: By joint or concurrent resolution 
of Congress or by resolution of either house. 

Third: By the requisition of the head of a 
department or office. 

The annual reports of the executive de- 
partments, the reports of important bureaus 
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and independent offices, and certain statisti- 
cal and scientific compilations are included 
in the first class. These are the government 
periodicals. 

Anything that Congress mav see proper to 
print is included in the second class. The 
annual reports of the several departments 
and other periodicals are, as stated, printed 
under the general law, but sometimes extra 
copies are ordered to be printed by resolu- 
tion. The following are examples of some of 
the special publications ordered by resolution 
of Congress: The messages and papers of 
the Presidents; a revision of Wharton’s “Di- 
gest of the international law of the United 
States”; Moore’s “History and digest of the 
international arbitrations to which the United 
States has been a party,” and the like. A 
chapter of the Bible, one of Shakespeare's 
plays, a poem, or anything else may be or- 
dered printed as a document. A few years 
ago the history of an excursion trip taken by 
the members of the Pan-American Congress 
was printed as a document. Perhaps the 
greatest document over printed by any gov- 
ernment has just been completed by the War 
Records Office. Its preparation was begun 
about 20 years ago under a special resolution 
of Congress. I refer to the official records 
of the Union and Confederate armies in the 
War of the Rebellion. The set comprises 
128 volumes, an index and three volumes of 
atlases. 

Whenever any document or report is 
printed periodically, under a general law, or 
is ordered specially by Congress, what is 
known as the “usual number” is printed in 
addition to the special number named in the 
act or resolution, unless it has previously 
been printed or the law states specifically 
that it shall not be printed. The usual num- 
ber is fixed by law at 1682 copies. So that, 
if 5000 copies are ordered, the actual number 
printed will be 6682. 

The usual number was devised to provide 
with certainty for the regular distribution 
of documents to state and territorial libra- 
ries, institutions designated by members of 
Congress, the libraries of the two houses, the 
Library of Congress and its foreign ex- 
changes, and for the immediate use of Sena- 
tors and Representatives. 

Congressional numbers are assigned to doc- 
uments printed in the usual number only, con- 
sequently the congressional series is limited 
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to 1682 copies. The sheepbound congres- 
sional numbered set is limited to 582 copies, 
the remainder of the usual number, 1100 
copies, not being bound at all except upon 
special orders of officers and members of 
Congress. 

For convenience, the Documents Office has 
classified all documents not bearing Con- 
gressional numbers as the “Departmental se- 
ries,” and those bearing Congressional num- 
bers as the “Congressional series.” Some li- 
brarians designate the former as the cloth- 
bound set, and the latter as the sheepbound 
set. Neither of these classifications is cor- 
rect. In the first place, but a fraction of the 
documents printed upon the order of Con- 
gress bear the Congressional number, and in 
the second place many documents not bear- 
ing Congressional numbers are bound in 
sheep. 

The annual appropriation for printing and 
binding is made in a lump sum, and is ap- 
portioned among the several departments and 
offices. The head of a department may order 
anything printed he chooses within the limit 
of his allotment. As a rule, however, no 
more than 1000 copies of any one document 
may be printed. The exception to the rule 
is the publications of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The report of the census of Cuba, the cen- 
sus of Porto Rico, the bulletins of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the publications of 
the Military Information Division, War De- 
partment, and the like, are examples of docu- 
ments of the third class. 

Documents printed upon the requisition of 
the head of a department, if bound at all, are 
usually bound in cloth, the exception being 
documents of a legal character, such as De- 
cisions of the Treasury Department, Whar- 
ton’s Digest, Decisions of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, and the like. 

One thing that has always perplexed libra- 
rians is the varying titles that appear on the 
backs of bound volumes of the public docu- 
ments. Before the “Message and documents” 
series was discontinued certain periodicals 
were issued in four editions, each having the 
same text but bearing four entirely different 
endorsements on the backs. Such cases are 
limited to a few important bureau publica- 
tions, however. They occur in the following 
manner: The head of a bureau publishes his 
report; it is subsequently issued as a part of 
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the departmental report, which, in turn, is 
printed as a Congressional numbered docu- 
ment, and is finally included in the “Message 
and document” series. Each of these four 
editions are printed from the same plates, the 
headings and titles being changed to suit the 
case. 

It is needless to say that these complica- 
tions make the work of the cataloger very 
difficult, and that the work of cataloging 
government publications is very largely in- 
creased. 

Besides the increased work and increase in 
the cost of preparing the government cata- 
logs, caused by the several editions of the 
same document under different titles, there 
is great waste in the distribution of such 
documents by duplication. For instance, a 
librarian may desire the report of the Bu- 
reau of Education, the reports of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and a set of Con- 
If he su 


taining copies of each he will 


gressional documents eceeds in ob- 
have, in the 
lot, three copies of the Education Report, 
each title differing from the other 

No good reason has ever been given, so 
far as I know, why this method, or lack of 
method, should be continued. Dr. Ames, 
chief of the Document Division, Department 
of the Interior, tried for 25 years to get the 
law amended; Mr. Crandall, while Superin- 
tendent of Documents, did all he could to 
bring about a reform in the binding and 
titling of documents, and, as his successor, I 
Neither Mr. 
Crandall nor myself have been able to accom- 
plish much in that direction. Dr. Ames is 
entitled to the larger share of the credit for 
the law of Jan. 12, 1895, which insures the 
permanent publication of catalogs of govern- 
ment publications, and more than doubled 


have tried to do the same 


the number of documents to be regularly dis- 
tributed to designated depositories. The gra- 
tuitous distribution to these institutions now 
aggregate 500 volumes of books a year to 
each library. 

It is scarcely credible that the United 
States Government was more than 100 years 
old before any permanent provision was made 
for properly cataloging its publications. The 
printing act of 1805 makes it the duty of the 
Superintendent of Documents to prepare and 
publish three catalogs, each serving a par- 
ticular purpose. The monthly is intended for 
immediate use, and is required to show where 
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and how documents may be obtained and the 
prices of those available for sale. The edi- 
tion of 2000 copies is so small, however, as 
to largely defeat the object of its publication. 
The annual catalog is officially known as the 
“Comprehensive index,” but it is published 
under the title of “Document catalogue.” It 
is a simple dictionary catalog; a volume con- 
tains entries of all documents printed by the 
government during a fiscal year, with the 
exception of Congressional documents which 
are all included in the volume covering the 
fiscal year in which the session begins, not- 
withstanding the session may continue be- 
yond the close of the fiscal year. The “Con- 
solidated index’ is published under the title 
“Document index,” and contains a list of 
Congressional documents and reports ordered 
printed during a session. The list is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subject, author and 
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title. The number of the document or re- 
port is given, together with the number of 
the volume in which it is bound. Librarians 
may ascertain with certainty from the “Docu- 
ment index” the documents and reports that 
will appear from time to time in the sheep- 
bound Congressional set. 

The greatest reform in the printing laws 
was the provision requiring the publication 
of these catalogs. It is to be hoped that 
Congress will, ere long, grant us a reform in 
the binding and titling of documents, so that 
each and every copy of a document or report 
will be bound uniformly, in a suitable color, 
and bear the same title on the back; also, 
that the number of independent distributing 
agencies will be decreased, thus insuring 
economy in distribution, and preventing 
duplication, Toward these improvements the 
influence of librarians may well be urged. 


PRESENT BIBLIOGRAPHICAL UNDERTAKINGS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By W. Dawson Jounston, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Ir is the wish of the librarian that the Di- 
vision of Bibliography in the Library of Con- 
gress shall supply bibliographers throughout 
the country with necessary bibliographic in- 
formation. For this reason the following 
tentative survey of present bibliographic un- 
dertakings in the United States, based upon 
information received from the various bib- 
liographers, has been drawn up. 

The Division hopes to receive further in- 
formation regarding bibliographic work 
throughout the United States, both regarding 
work in progress and work already com- 
pleted but still unpublished. When full in- 
formation has been received an official report 
upon unpublished bibliographical work will 
be made. 

The object of this preliminary paper and 
of the projected report is to avoid duplica- 
tion of bibliographical work—the duplica- 
tion of work which has been already done or 
is being done. It will supplement the Divis- 


ion’s projected report upon printed bibliog- 
raphies. 

The most important bibliographic under- 
taking at present is the compilation of a de- 
scriptive catalog of the library of Mr. Ed- 


ward E. Ayer, of Chicago. This will be in 
effect a bibliography of the American In- 
dians, and will be as large as Winsor’s “Nar- 
rative and critical history of the United 
States.” Full title pages are to be given, 
with exact collations of some 15,000 or 16,000 
items. There are to be biographical, histori- 
cal, critical and bibliographical notes, his- 
torical and bibliographical references and a 
chronological and subject index, with repro- 
ductions of 700 or 800 title pages of the most 
important nuggets and of a few rare maps. 
Among those preparing notes are Messrs. F. 
W. Hodge, James Mooney and W. H. Dall, 
of Washington; Mr. R. G. Thwaites, of 
Madison; Mr. George Parker Winship, of 
Providence; Mr. Wilberforce Eames, of the 
Lenox Library, Mr. Lindsay Swift, of the 
Boston Public Library; Mr. Alexander 
Brown, of Virginia; Mr. C. F. Lummis, of 
California; Mr. Thomas McAdoy Owen, of 
Alabama; Professors Garrison and Bugbee, 
of the University of Texas; Miss Francis F. 
Victor, of Oregon, and Mr. A. J. Rudolph, 
of the Newberry Library. 

The most interesting enterprises to the 
mere bibliophile are those of Mr. John Thom- 
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son and of Mr. Sidney Lee. Mr. Thomson's 
list of incunabula in American libraries is in 
progress. The Bibliographical Society of 
Chicago will contribute to it a list of local 
incunabula. In his census of extant copies 
of the Shakespeare first folio Mr. Lee has 
sent to all owners of the first folio a circular 
containing a schedule of particulars of the 
first folio, with a collation, mainly from 
Lowndes’s “Bibliographer’s manual.” The re- 
sults of this census are to be published with 
the Clarendon Press facsimile in the autumn 
of 1902. Mr. Lee is being assisted in the 
American census by Miss M. E, Blatchford, 
of Cambridge, and Mr. W. H, Fleming, of 
New York. 

Of greatest interest to librarians is the 
“Handbook of American libraries,” now al- 
most completed. It has been edited by Mr. 
Frederick J. Teggart, of San Francisco, and 
will be published for the American Library 
Association. It is intended to contain in ad- 
dition to library statistics a list of all publi- 
cations of libraries, and of all books and ar- 
ticles concerning them. 

In the principal centers of bibliographical 
activity the following work is in hand. In 
Washington, in the Library of Congress, the 
Division of Bibliography has in preparation 
lists of books and magazine articles upon 
Alaska, British Columbia, the Philippines, 
proportional representation, irrigation, the 
negro question, state and local archives, 
sugar bounties, postal affairs, land tenure in 
the east, municipal ownership, special bibli- 
ographies in the Library of Congress, and 
new editions of the lists upon Hawaii and 
Cuba; the Periodical Division is supplement- 
ing the lst of bound files of newspapers of 
the United States in the library by a list of 
foreign newspapers in the library; the Docu- 
ment Division is preparing a list of the se- 
rial publications of foreign governments; the 
Division of Maps, a list of all the atlases in 
the library. Mr. P. Lee Phillips is making, 
for the Bureau of American Republics, a 
list of books, magazine articles, and maps 
relating to Central America, as well as a list 
relating to Chili. Mr. Hugh Morrison, Jr., 
is at work on a bibliography of American 
almanacs of the 17th and 18th centuries; 
Mr. McKenzie, upon a list of American news- 
papers, with notes; Mr. Ritchie, upon a Lin- 
coln bibliography, based upon the large Lin- 
coln collection in the library; Mr, Jones, 
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upon a University of California bibliography; 
Mr. Neumann, upon a list of the leading dic- 
tionaries and grammars for the study of lan- 
guage; Mr. Jahr, with Mr. Strohm, of the 
Armour Institute, upon a list of articles on 
international bibliography, co-operative cat- 
aloging, and printed cards, to be published 
by the A. L. A.; Mr. Slade, upon a King 
Alfred bibliography; the present writer, upon 
a bibliographical account of American trav- 
els in England and studies in English litera- 
ture and institutions, including contributions 
to a bibliography of Shakespeare and a bib- 
liography of Irish literature. 

In the library of the Department of Agri- 
culture work is progressing upon bibliogra- 
phies of irrigation, of tobacco, and of roads. 

In the library of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Mr. Burchard is preparing a biblio- 
graphic account of the Mason and Dixon 
state boundaries, comprising books, period- 
ical literature, documents, letters and maps 
relating chiefly to the surveys of the bound- 
aries of Delaware and of Pennsylvania. 

In New York, the Public Library has in 
preparation a bibliography of the literature 
relating to the boundaries of the United 
States, a bibliography of the boundaries 
of the states of the United States, an in- 
dex to United States documents relating 
to foreign affairs, and check lists of legis- 
lative proceedings of European countries and 
of government reports upon finance. Mr. 
R. R. Bowker has almost completed the sec- 
ond part of his list of state publications, the 
middle and middle west states. He has also 
in preparation a list of the publications of 
the national political parties. In this he has 
the assistance of William Potts, of Worth- 
ington C, Ford, and of the Library of Con- 
gress. Mr. M. H. Saville, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, has in press a 
work on the ruins of Mitla, containing an 
Oaxaca bibliography, referring especially to 
the Zapotec-Mixtec culture. Besides, he has 
been engaged for eight years on a Maya bib- 
liography which he hopes to publish in the 
near future, and has collected materials for 
a bibliography of Mexican archeology which 
form a practically complete bibliography of 
the best-known ruins of Mexico. Mr. Elli- 
cott D, Curtis is engaged upon an Eliot bib- 
liography, which is to include the eleven 
Eliot Tracts, with a comparison of their dif- 
ferences, other books by Eliot, in English, a 
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list of all letters written by him or docu- 
ments to which his name is signed, and a list 
of all material relating to Eliot, biographical 
and historical. Mr, George Watson Cole’s 
Bermuda bibliography now numbers 1052 ti- 
tles, most of which are analyticals. 

In Chicago, the Bibliographical Society has 
undertaken a card index to some 20 biblio- 
graphical serials, to be edited by Mr. Joseph- 
son and published by the American Library 
Association, and, with the Chicago Library 
Club, a list of serials in public libraries in 
Chicago and Evanston, under the direction 
of Mr. Andrews. Of the resident members 
of the society, Mr, Josephson is preparing a 
bibliography o# New Sweden, also a list of 
bibliographies of serials and indexes to pe- 
riodical literature; Mr. W. S. Merrill, a bib- 
liography of general and national bibliogra- 
phies; Mr. C, B. Roden, a bibliography of 
early Chicago imprints, and one of the Chi- 
cago fire; Mr. J. W. Thompson, a bibliography 
of Anglo-French relations in the 14th and 
15th centuries; Mr. J. I. Wyer, a bibliog- 
raphy of current educational literature in 
English; Professor J. T. Hatfield, of Evans- 
ton, a bibliography of Wilhelm Miiller; Miss 
Roper, a bibliography of national and inter- 
national arbitration. 

In Boston, in the Public Library, a list of 
Italian fiction is in press, and new lists of 
German and English fiction are in prepara- 
tion. The most important work in hand, 
however, is a catalog of the Allen A. Brown 
library of music. This is expected to be the 
largest of the library's special catalogs. At 
Harvard, a list is being made of the English 
chap-books in the Boswell collection, includ- 
ing others to be found in the university li- 
brary. At the Library Bureau Miss James 
and Miss Sargent are at work upon their in- 
dex to library periodicals; and at the office 
of the Boston Book Company, Mr. Soule is 
preparing a new edition of his “Lawyer's ref- 
erence manual of law books and citations.” 

At the New York State Library School, 
students have ready for the press lists on 
biographies relating to the Civil War, mo- 
nopolies and trusts in America, 1895-99, the 
negro question, the single tax, history of the 
16th century, Maine local history, Froebel 
and the kindergarten, the Pre-Raphaelites, 
and Russian realists, and a reading list for 
the children’s librarian; they have in prepara- 
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tion lists on glaciers, missions, the sweating 
system, Florence, Scotland, municipal build- 
ings, art in the public schools, household 
economics, Justin Winsor, a select list of 
books on ethics, a list of maps of New York 
state previous to 1775, a select list of period- 
icals, classified and annotated, and a classi- 
fied list of articles on education in non-pro- 
fessional magazines for the past 20 years 
Mrs, Fairchild is working upon a bibliog- 
raphy of R. W. Emerson; Mr. Judson Jen- 
nings, upon a bibliography of Albany. 

The following work is being done in local 
bibliography in different parts of the coun- 
try, in addition to that already mentioned: 
Thomas L, Bradford, of Philadelphia, is 
compiling a bibliography of state, county and 
town histories that have been published in 
the United States. Materials for a New 
Hampshire bibliography are being gathered 
by the state librarian. Mr. Clarence S. Brig 
ham, librarian of the Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society, has compiled a list of between 
1500 and 2000 titles on Rhode Island history. 
Miss Mabel E. Emerson, of the Providence 
Public Library, is preparing a_ bibliography 
of Rhode Island Indians. Mr, Fred A. Ar- 
nold, of the same city, is working upon the 
early Providence printers. Mr. Bernard C. 
Steiner of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, has a collection of materials upon 
Maryland bibliography amounting to about 
4000 titles. Professor H. B, Adams at the 
time of his death had in preparation a biblio- 
graphical account of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity’s contributions to historical literature, 
including books and magazine articles written 
by members of the university. Mr. Stephen 
B. Weel’s continues to add to his “Bibliogra- 
phy of North Carolina,” a catalog of all books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles of impor- 
tance published by or about North Carolin- 
ians or North Carolina, with collations and 
sketches of authors, and has nearly ready for 
the press an index to the North Carolina Co- 
lonial and State Records, 20 volumes, 1886- 
1901. Mr. A. V. Goodpasture, of Nashville, 
has taken up the Tennessee bibliography, re- 
linquished by Mr. J. W. Caldwell. Mr. Wil- 
liam Beer, of New Orleans, continues to work 
upon his Louisiana bibliography; Mr. H. M. 
Utley, of the Detroit Public Library, upon his 
Michigan bibliography. Mr. Henry E. Leg- 
ler, of Milwaukee, is making a bibliography 
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of Wisconsin writers of verse. Mr. Francis 
D. Tandy, formerly of the Denver Public 
Library, has a check list of all the territorial 
and state documents of Colorado. The Li- 
brary Association of California has in prep- 
sration a bibliography of California. 

Among special bibliographies, in addition 
to those already mentioned, are an “Anno- 
tated bibliography of American history,” ed- 
ited by Mr. J. N. Larned and to be published 
by the American Library Association. The 
work on this is being done by some forty ex- 
perts connected with different libraries and 
universities, and will embrace over 3000 
items. Mr. Stephen B. Weeks is collecting 
material for a bibliography of the Confeder- 
ate Press. Mr. J. M. Callahan is preparing a 
bibliography of the Confederate States, in- 
cluding official literature, general literature, 
pamphlets, speeches, etc., relating to the so- 
cial, civil, and diplomatic history. Professor 
Callahan also has in hand a bibliography of 
the diplomatic history of the United States. 
Mr. Charles T. Harbeck, of Islip, New York, 
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has some 1200 titles relating to the navy of 
the United States, supplementing the catalog 
of works by American naval authors, com 
piled by Lieut. Lucien Young. The Federa- 
tion of Graduate Clubs is keeping a hist of 
thesis subjects, chosen by candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree in different American universi- 
ties. The Cornell University Library 1s pre- 
paring a catalog of the works on superstition 
and persecution in the White Historical Li- 
brary. Mr. E. C. Frost is making a catalog 
of the valuable Shakespearean Library of 
Mr. Marsden J, Perry, of Providence. Pro- 
fessor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell, expects to 
publish a complete bibliography of American 
horticultural literature, as a supplement to 
volume 4 of his “Cyclopedia of American 
horticulture.” The unpublished material of 
Mr. J. C. Pilling, of the American Bureau of 
Ethnology, is in the custody of Mr. G. P 
Winship, who has in hand a bibliography of 
Mexican languages. Mr. H. F. Legler is 
working upon a bibliography of James Gates 
Percival; Mr. Beer, upon voodooism. 


STATE AND LOCAL BIBLIOGRAPHY .* 


By Ear G. Swem, Public Documents Library, Washinzton, D. C 


THE expression ‘state bibliography” as 
here used means the inspection and catalog- 
ing, with necessary annotation, of the follow 
ing: all literature, whether published sep- 
arately or in periodicals, which has for its 
subject the history or the geography of the 
state, using the terms “history” and “geogra- 
phy” with the broadest signification. Sub- 
divisions may be made as follows: 

a. Literature of natives of the state and of 
those native elsewhere who resided in the 
state at the date of publication of their liter- 
ary productions. The native authors are 
listed primarily to show the development and 
strength of the literary spirit within the state. 
We have then one specific feature of the so- 
cial life of the state as subject of this di- 
vision. 

b. Literature, including newspapers, pub- 
lished in the state by residents. Newspaper 
and book production, one of the many ele- 
ments of the commercial life of the state, is 
the subject here. 


* Read before the District of Columbia Library 
Association, March 13, 190!. 


c. Publications about the state, written by 
non-residents. The state in general is the 
sabject. 

d. Literature of which the state or some 
smaller political division is the author, t.é., 
official documents. Not only must the state 
be considered the author of official publica- 
tions, but also the subject; such literature is 
the state’s autobiography. The state in gen- 
eral, or some specific form of the state’s life, 
being the subject of all four divisions, we 
combine them and form one class, the de- 
scription of the literature of which we call 
state bibliography. 

Mr. P. G. Thomson in the preface to his 
“Bibliography of Ohio,” published in 1880, 
makes the following statement: “Three state 
bibliographies only have been issued in book 
form, viz.: Massachusetts by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. Rhode Island by J. R. Bartlett, and 
Minnesota by J. F. Williams; six have been 
published in other works, viz.: Wisconsin by 
D. S. Durrie in the Historical Magazine, New 
Hampshire in Norton's Literary Letter, Mary- 
land in the Historical Magazine, Maine by 
Wm. Willis in the Historical Magazine, Maine 
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in Norton's Literary Letter, and Vermont by 
M. D. Gilman in the Argus and Patriot of 
Montpelier, Vermont.” This represents ap- 
proximately the condition of state bibliogra- 
phy 20 years ago. Concerning this subject, 
G. W. Cole, in his article, “American bib- 
liography, general and local” (Lisrary Jour- 
NAL, V. 19, p. 5), says: One is surprised in 
looking over Ford’s “Check list of bibli- 
ographies, catalogs, reference lists, and lists 
of authorities of American books and sub- 
jects” to find how little has actually been done 
and what a small share of that which is al- 
ready accomplished is worthy of commenda- 
tion. It is refreshing to find among these 
efforts some examples that are worthy of 
praise, such for example, as Hildeburn’s “Is- 
sues of the Pennsylvania press,” Bartlett's 
“Bibliography of Rhode Island,” and Thom- 
son’s “Bibliography of Ohio.” This article 
includes a brief survey of the work of Nor- 
ton, Colburn, Perkins, Griffin, Winsor, and 
Sabin. The most typical and most compre- 
hensive of the state bibliographies, in addi- 
tion to those named, are Williamson’s Maine, 
Raines’ Texas, Owen’s Alabama, Owen’s 
Mississippi, Gilman’s Vermont, Weeks’ North 
Carolina. The works covering a narrower 
field of state life are more numerous. The 
best types are Hildeburn’s “Issues of the 
press in Pennsylvania, 1685-1784,” and Bates’ 
“Connecticut statute laws.” 

In the middle west the period of organ- 
ized state government has been so short 
that the opportunity for bibliographical work, 
while much of the material is accessible, 
seems unusually good. A bibliography of 
Iowa or of South Dakota, as nearly complete 
as a compiler can hope to have any bibli- 
ographical work, would be much more feasi- 
ble than a similar comprehensive work of 
Massachusetts or of Virginia. The discus- 
sion of the bibliography of these midland 
states is especially opportune from the fact 
of the extensive preparations already made 
for the exposition celebrating the centennial 
of the Louisiana Purchase, to be held in 1903. 
If we are to believe newspaper accounts, six- 
teen millions of dollars have already been 
subscribed for the expenses. This, with the 
experience gained from the Columbian Ex- 
position, will be sufficient to create an ex- 
position more elaborate than any heretofore 
on the continent. In what way, more satis- 
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factory to state pride, could one of the Louis- 
iana states spend a part of its appropriation 
for this exposition, than in preparing a bib- 
liography, which would show not only the 
growth of the literary spirit in the state, but 
also the advance in agriculture, in commerce, 
and in all the activities that make up the 
life of the state? At the World’s Columbian 
Exposition several of the states exhibited 
collections of books of native authors. Some 
bibliographical work was accomplished in 
cennection with these collections. Wisconsin, 
with its usual vigor in library and literary 
matters, prepared for the exposition a bib- 
liography of Wisconsin authors. The sug- 
gestion here made is, then, not new, nor too 
fanciful. If the work for the whole field 
would seem to be too expensive and alto- 
gether too ambitious, at least one of the spe- 
cial phases of a more comprehensive work 
might be undertaken and completed. The 
fact that the history of each state of the 
Louisiana Purchase overlaps that of its neigh- 
bors, reduces the bibliographical problem con- 
siderably. Work for all of these states, if 
planned and guided at a central bureau, could 
probably never again be so easily and so 
thoroughly done. Co-operation among libra- 
rians, scientific and historical students, would 
of course be available; but why depend alto- 
gether upon the uncertairties of co-operation. 
Why should not such work be put upon a 
strictly business basis, ranking in importance 
with the exhibit of agricultural resources, 
or of manufactures, of both of which indeed, 
bibliography is the most effective and last- 
ing exponent and record? Why not official 
bibliographers, as well as superintendents of 
the fruit exhibit, of the mineral resources, or 
of animal industry? 

Aside from state bibliographical effort in 
connection with the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, let us consider the bibliographies 
of special departments of state literature, 
each of which might very properly be under- 
taken by individuals or by societies; such 
special bibliographies would not only be use- 
ful in connection with the immediate scien- 
tific or historical subject of which they treat, 
but of much prospective value, as the ele- 
ments from which a more comprehensive 
work may be compiled. 

1. The state author list. As a provisional 
work this is especially important. A list of 
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native authors, with their productions duly 
cataloged, contains a large number of the 
most important publications on state history 
and geography. Such a list, with an index, 
well worked out under the state, is the best 
substitute for a general bibliography. The 
bibliography of Wisconsin authors, men- 
tioned before, though without an index of 
the kind suggested, is a good illustration of 
the possibilities of such a work. The ques- 
tion of just what authors should be included, 
arises here. Should an author born in the 
state, who did all of his literary work else- 
where, be placed properly in the state list? 
Mr. Williamson in his “Bibliography of 
Maine,” which is superior in exhaustiveness 
to any of the general state bibliographies, 
includes only those productions of an author 
written when a resident in Maine, written 
about Maine, or published there. This is 
generally accepted as the correct method. 
The line of exclusion must be drawn some- 
where. It should hardly be attempted in an 
author list of a state to enumerate the works 
of all the authors born there. Such a list 
would include the names of hundreds who 
emigrated from the state in early manhood; 
these should be classed properly as the au- 
thors of that state with which the productive 
period of their lives has been identified. 
State pride may object to this, but it is good 
bibliography nevertheless. It is justified by 
its sound economy. The bibliographer of 
Iowa can more easily trace and more correct- 
ly catalog, than the bibliographer of Maine, 
the productions of an author born in Maine, 
but doing his literary work in Iowa, Ist, be- 
cause the chances are that the writer’s works 
were published in Iowa, and 2d, if not pub- 
lished in the state, there is some record or 
trace of them in local Iowa literature, inac- 
cessible to the worker in Maine. If this 
manner of treatment is followed out consist- 
ently by all state bibliographers, the problem 
of a national author list would be nearer so- 
lution than it could ever be otherwise. To 
some the classification of authors by states 
may seem too arbitrary. The use of the same 
language in each state helps to conceal the 
fact that each state has its own character- 
istic life. It is well to remember, however, 
that a list of native state authors, in addi- 
tion to exhibiting the growth and condition 
of literary culture, is a means of registration 
of literature, convenient and easy, simply on 


account of its arbitrary limits, the state 
bcundaries. Such a state author list brings 
to light a host of minor writers, known hard- 
ly in their own state, who have published 
oftentimes uncopyrighted editions of poems, 
addresses, essays, or treatises on every sub- 
ject. The fact that such publications are un- 
copyrighted makes the local registration the 
more important. The date of birth and death, 
the place of residence, the years of residence 
in the state, and occupation of the writer, 
should be mentioned whenever possible, fol- 
lowed by title in full with all the data of 
imprint recognized as necessary by catalog 
ers. For the best method of compiling the 
material, see the article by G. W. Cole, men- 
tioned before. For a model in annotation see 
S. B. Weeks’ “Historical literature of North 
Carolina.” 

2. A bibliography of some geographical 
feature would be useful. Because of its 
direct bearing upon the commercial interests 
of a locality, work in this line would be im- 
mediately and generally appreciated. To 
arouse interest in the whole subject of state 
bibliography, some such work, admirably 
done, would be the best means. Any one of 
the following subjects would be useful: the 
geology of the state, the climate, the state 
as a winter or summer resort, agriculture in 
the state, transportation in the state, in- 
cluding in this rivers and harbors, lakes, 
canals and railroads. This is a meager list. 
The opportunities are unlimited. Local con- 
ditions determine the suitability of every sub- 
ject. 

3. Some special event in the state’s his- 
tory or some phase of its social life may be 
a proper and interesting subject. Among 
many such subjects that at once suggest 
themselves are the following: the state in any 
one of the wars of the United States, the 
Indians of the state including the archzxology, 
the early explorations of the state, the edu- 
cational system, the religious societies, taxa- 
tion in the state, the political parties. 

4. A bibliography of the state in United 
States publications. Such a work would reg- 
ister and weigh the United States public 
documents upon the organization of the state 
as a territory, upon its admission into the 
Union, and upon the subsequent relations of 
the state to the Union. Even in the best of 
the existing state bibliographies, a thorough 
presentation has not been made of the state’s 
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relation to the national government, as con- 
tained in the public documents. In this 
should be included, publications of the dif- 
ferent government scientific bureaus, treating 
of the state or parts of the state. Here is 
room for investigation with many surprises 
in store for the explorer. For an example 
see the “Check list of public documents relat- 
ing to Oregon” in Our Library, Dec., 1895, 
published by the Portland Public Library. 

5. The bibliography of the press of the 
state. This would cover so much of the en- 
tire field of a general state bibliography that 
its practicability is well worth considering. 
We recall, in connection with this, Hilde- 
burn’s “Issues of the press in Pennsylvania, 
1685-1784,” which is the best example of its 
class. Here are cataloged 4500 titles, repre- 
senting about two-thirds of the output of the 
Pennsylvania press during this time. I[t well 
illustrates the limitation of bibliography, for 
its compilation was made without any re- 
striction of labor or expense. A bibliography 
of the press of any one of the older states, 
for a limited period of its early history, would 
be of great value, though its incompleteness 
would be noticeable. Work of this nature, 
covering the whole period of the state’s his- 
tory, it would be unwise for one of the newer 
states of the midwest to attempt, rather than 
a more comprehensive general bibliography. 
As most of the native authors have pub- 
lished from local presses, and as a great deal 
of what has been written about the state 
has been published in the state, a record of 
the press would be so nearly a general bib- 
liography, and yet miss the mark slightly, 
that it would be better to extend the scope 
to a general bibliography. A separate treatise 
on the newspapers of the state would be with- 
out the objections incident to a record of the 
entire press. 

6. A bibliography of state official publica- 
tions, including legal works. Much work has 
already been done, good examples being 
Hayes’ “Publications of state of Ohio, 1803- 
1896"; Cole’s statute law lists of several 
states, and the elaborate undertaking of Mr. 
Bowker, successfully carried out so far in re- 
gard to the New England states. Most of the 
lists are in a correct sense check lists. Cata- 
logs of state publications should be forthcom- 
ing and no doubt will follow the lists. In such 
catalogs there should be a complete analysis 
of the reports of the geological survey, labor 
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commission, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, state university, state experiment sta- 
tion, and of the many other departments of 
equal importance. Why not a state document 
catalog to correspond to the United States 
document catalog? The official publications 
of the states will increase enormously in the 
future, as paternalism, with its commissions 
for the establishment and inspection of new 
activities, becomes more and more the pre- 
vailing policy. Why not look ahead and make 
provision for this growth by some systematic 
attempt at cataloging? There properly be- 
longs here the consideration of documents of 
smaller political divisions, the county, town, 
and city. In a good state bibliography the 
decuments of each city will be cataloged. 
Local work of this character demands, as a 
preliminary, a complete collection of ordin- 
ances, reports of school trustees, police, fire, 
engineer departments, etc. Few of the small- 
er public libraries have such collections, main- 
ly due to the universal feeling that any pub- 
lication with an official stamp on it is dry, 
and that the smaller the political division, the 
dryer the document. It is just this literature 
with which the people are most vitally con- 
cerned, for it contains all the facts of local 
taxation. A collection of local documents, 
with an accompanying guide to it, is a busi- 
ness record of the city, or rather an abstract, 
exactly similar to the books kept by a busi- 
ness house. Their absence ind‘cates lack of 
foresight and bad management, even if their 
presence is not taken notice of more than 
once in 20 years. Where, of all places, should 
a complete collection of city documents be 
found, if not in the public library supported 
by city funds? 

I am well aware that “If to do were as 
easy as to know what were good to do, chap- 
els had been churches, and poor men’s cot- 
tages, princes’ palaces,” but this has not pre- 
vented me from offering some suggestions, 
which perhaps may seem somewhat visionary. 
In regard to the accomplishment of any of 
these suggestions, no one, or no body of per 
sons, would be better adapted for it than 
the state library commission, or state library 
association. At least the subject of state 
bibliography, and the manner of compilation, 
whether through individuals working alone, 
or through state aid, is worthy of discussion 
in the state association meetings. Even if the 
bibliography backward cannot be accom- 
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plished, the listing of the annual product of 
state literature could be undertaken, with the 
intention of compiling such lists later ito 
one catalog. If the annual work could not be 
done by either of the library bodies, one of 
the state scientific or local historical socie- 
ties could assume the responsibility. An an- 
nual key to what the state has published, to 
what has been written about the state, and 
to what has been published in the state, is 
surely as valuable as any treatise on its min- 
eral wealth, or sketch of a pioneer. If such 
work is done, each bibliography should be 
published separately. 

Local bibliography as here briefly outlined 
derives its importance from the wide extent of 
it; subject, ie., the state or any other given 
locality. Included in this subject then would 
be all natural and applied science relating to 
the place, and all sociological science concern- 
ing the people who live in it. From its 
neadth arises the advantage to the worker 
of easily determining whether he should in- 
clude any given title. We must look upon 
the states, for biblicgraphical purposes, as dis- 
tinctive units, just as we think of the nations 
of Europe. Notwithstanding that the lan- 
guage spoken in all the states is the same, 
separate accumulations of book titles of each 
state will become as important as the na- 
tional trade bibliographies of the countries 
of Europe. This is apparent from the great 
increase of publications, and from commer- 
cial considerations. The increasing debt of 
interstate and international commerce to bib- 
liography is so fully recognized that it needs 
no amplificaticn here. 

A national bibliography carried out in re- 
gard to the United States, with the same 
comprehensiveness aimed at by Williamson or 
Gilman, would be impracticable, at least un- 
ti! the work for each state had been done. 
Even if that should be done by each state, 
the compilation of these into one catalog is 
almost enough to bewilder the imagination, 
though such a national compilation is the 
ideal of some bibliographers. If such a 
scheme ever be attempted, it would be by far 
the best way to work from a small geographi- 
cal division, the state. But why should such 
an attempt be made in any other way than in 
having full separate state bibliographies? A 
bibliography, composed of 45 distinct bibli- 
ographies, would be just as truly national as 
if it were one immense compilation. 
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LEATHER FOR BOOKBINDING.* 


Every librarian knows that after a few 
years the leather in the binding of many of 
his books decays and crumbles into dust. 
This decay in leather has been observed and 
discussed for more than half a century, hard- 
ly any two authorities agreeing as to the 
cause. In 1842 Michael Faraday was a mem- 
ber of the committee which investigated the 
condition of the library of the Atheneum 
Club, London. This committee blamed il- 
luminating gas as the cause of the decay of 
the bindings of the books. One of the re- 
sults of this investigation was the invention 
of a lamp by Faraday so devised as to carry 
out of the building the products of combus- 
tion. In 1854 Dr. Henry Letheby made fur- 
ther investigations along the same line, again 
blaming gas. 

In 1859, on the occasion of the reading of 
a paper by John Leighton before the Society 
of Arts (Journal, 7:209) “On the library, 
books, and binding, particularly with regard 
to their restoration and preservation,” a gen- 
eral discussion of the subject took place. 
This discussion was continued through many 
numbers of the Journal, and various other 
causes of decay besides gas were mentioned. 

The matter was discussed at the confer 
ence of librarians in Philadelphia in 1876 
(the beginning of the A. L. A.), when all 
agreed that the leather bindings of books 
decayed. Mr. Winsor blamed it on gas, Mr. 
Cutter and Mr. Poole on heat, and Mr. Ed- 
mands on dryness. In 1878 Professor Wol 
cott Gibbs (L. 3., 3:229) placed the blame on 
the character of the tanning of the leather, 
and in 1880 Prof. William Hand 
(L. J., 5:50) placed it on the dressing or 
staining of leather, while Mr. Henry A. 
Homes (L. J., 5:213) named three causes: 
tanning, split skins and the gas that escapes 
from heating furnaces. 

When so many doctors disagreed it was 
difficult for ordinary mortals to decide. Many 
were beginning to feel that the case was 
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hopeless, that it was a matter to be endured 
with Christian patience, as we were in. the 
habit of enduring mosquitoes and other visi- 
tations of a like nature. The subject was 
discussed from time to time by the A. L. A. 


* Report of the Committee on Leather for Book- 
binding (In Journal of the Society of Arts, July 


1901. 49:621-638.) 
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and the L. A. U. K., but with little practical 
result. 

Some two years ago, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, a meeting of 
persons specially interested in the question 
was held at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, London. This meeting resolved it- 
self into a committee to encourage the pro- 
duction of sound and durable leather for 
bookbinding. The committee held several 
meetings and some of its members carried on 
a good deal of investigation and experiment, 
resulting in the conclusion that the subject 
was too big for such a body. The committee 
then asked the Council of the Society of Arts 
to undertake a thorough investigation and 
then to report thereon. The Council of the 
Society granted this request in February, 
1900, and the Jeurnal of the Society for 
March 30, 1900, published Mr. Douglas Cock- 
erell’s reasons why such an_ investigation 
should be made. (See L. J., July, 1900, 
25:332.) Mr. Cockerell’s paper was an in- 
dictment of modern bookbinding leather, 
cited for trial before a committee of the So- 
ciety of Arts. In the present report of the 
Society’s committee, published in July of 
this year, we have the first and only compre- 
hensive and scientific discussion of the whole 
subject. It is of the greatest value, and will 
be reprinted as a pamphlet and published by 
George Bell & Sons; price one shilling. 

The committee appointed by the Council 
of the Society consisted of nineteen persons 
—librarians, bookbinders, leather manufac- 
turers, chemists —all authorities in their re- 
spective lines. This general committee ap- 
pointed two sub-committees and the respec- 
tive reports of these sub-committees are 
printed as appendixes 1 and 2. The general 
report is based on these two reports. Ap- 
pendix 3 is “Hints to owners and keepers of 
libraries,” by the chairman of the general 
committee, Viscount Cobham. Appendix 4 
is the circular to libraries, and replies. These 
replies are also tabulated. 

The duties of Sub-committee No, 1 were 
“to visit libraries and to ascertain the com- 
parative durability of various bookbinding 
leathers used at different periods and pre- 
served under different conditions.” This 
committee was composed of Mr. Cyril Dav- 
enport, of the British Museum Library; Dr. 
J. Gordon Parker, director of the London 
Leather Industries Research Laboratories; 
Mr. A. Seymour-jones, leather manufacturer ; 
Mr. Walter James Leighton, bookbinder ; and 
Mr. Douglas Cockerell, bookbinder. 

This committee visited the private library 
of Mr. Huth, the libraries of the Chemical 
Society, Atheneum Club, British Museum, 
the Patent Office, and the libraries at Oxford 
and Cambridge. In every library they found 
evidences of decay of bindings of all periods 
represented; but books bound during the last 
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80 or 100 years showed far greater evidences 
of decay than those of an earlier period. On 
this point their report may create a wrong 
impression, to the effect that all leather bind- 
ings of a century or more ago were of the 
best. Naturally the poor leathers of other 
centuries are not here to condemn their tan- 
ners; but because they do not now exist does 
not prove that there was no bad tanning in 
the “good old days.” It is safe to say that 
poor bookbinding leather did exist, for in 
1604 Parliament passed an act to punish with 
a fine and the pillory “divers tanners” who 
“for greediness of gain do overmuch hasten 
the tanning of their leather,” making it to 
seem “fair and well and sufficiently tanned 
within a short space.” 

To return to our report. Many recent 
bindings showed evidence of decay after a 
period of from five to ten years. It is a 
difficult matter to fix the date of the begin- 
ning of the deterioration, but it becomes more 
general in some leathers, calf especially, after 
1830 and in all leathers after 1860. In libra- 
ries in which there was no artificial light and 
in which ventilation was good the bindings 
are in much better condition than elsewhere. 
Where gas is or has been used bindings are 
in the worst condition, especially on the higher 
shelves. Tobacco smoke is injurious to books. 
Ordinary daylight has a disintegrating effect 
on certain leathers. Direct sunlight acts 
more rapidly and according to all the mem- 
bers of the committee, with but one excep- 
tion, affects all leathers injuriously. In the 
opinion of one member of the committee di- 
rect sunlight is not always injurious. The 
injury, he thinks, may be caused by the 
changes in temperature brought about by the 
direct action of the sun. Dust causes leather 
to decay. As a rule books kept on shelves 
with glass or other doors are in far better 
condition than those directly exposed to the 
atmosphere. Damp, excessive dryness and 
the absence of ventilation may, however, 
cause great injury in connection with books 
kept in close-fitting cases. Of the old leath- 
ers (15th and 16th century) pigskin has 
proved the most durable. Vellum seems to 
have lasted fairly well where not too long 
exposed to light. Instances were noted where 
vellum bindings on the sides exposed to the 
light had become as brittle as eggshells, while 
the other side remained sound. Morocco 
bindings of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and early 
1oth centuries, sumac tanned, were in good 
condition. After 1860 many of them were 
rotten. Since 1830 hardly any real calf, it 
seems, has been used, as nearly all of it, 
whether thick or thin, has perished. Sheep- 
skin bindings of the early part of this cen- 
tury are often found in good condition. Since 
1860 sheepskin as sheepskin is hardly to be 
found. It is usually grained in imitation of 
other leathers, and these imitations are al- 
most uniformly bad. Genuine pigskin un- 
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dyed seems to have lasted very well, but col- 
ored pigskin was found to have “utterly 
perished.” Modern leathers dyed black seem 
in nearly all instances to have decayed, al- 
though old black morocco of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries was found in good condi- 
tion. Russia leather was found in nearly 
every instance to have become wholly rotten, 
except on books that were much handled. 

As to the blame for the condition in which 
bindings were found, “the investigations of the 
sub-committee serve to show that the book- 
binder must share, in no small measure with 
the leather manufacturer and the librarian, 
the blame for the premature decay of leather 
bindings.” After pointing out various faults 
in binding the committee gives specifications 
for binding heavy or valuable books, and or- 
dinary books. These specifications are so im- 
portant that we give them in full: 


SPECIFICATION FOR BINDING HEAVY OR VALUABLE 
BOOKS. 


Sheets and Plates.— All sheets broken at 
the back to be made sound with guards. Any 
single leaves or plates to be guarded round 
adjoining sections. Folded plates to be 
guarded with linen at folds. No pasting-on 
to be allowed. 

End Papers. — End papers not to be pasted 
on or overcast, but to be made with stout 
linen joint and sewn on as a section. Some 
system of folding or zigzagging which allows 
a little play without danger of breaking away 
is advocated. End papers to be made of good 

ewing. — Sewing to be flexible, round the 
x. and all along the section. Thread to 
be unbleached linen, and bands to be of stout 
hempen cord and at least five in number. 

Boards. — To be of best black millboard. 
The edge of the millboard in the joint to be 
slightly rounded, instead of perfectly sharp 
as at present. The sharp edge sometimes 
cuts the leather. 

Lacing in Slips. — All five slips to be laced 
into each board and not reduced unduly. It 
would be better to sink places in the board to 
receive the slips than to weaken them by in- 
judicious fraying out. 

Cutting. — This will depend on the libra- 
rian’s orders. 

Headbands. — Headbands to be worked on 
stout cord, vellum, or catgut, with very fre- 
quent tie-downs, and to be firmly set with 
stout brown paper, linen or leather. 

Lining up. —If it is necessary to line up the 
back it is best done with leather or linen, 
leather for preference. 

Covering. — Leather not to be unduly pared 
down and not made very wet before covering. 
Care to be taken rot to stretch the leather 
more than necessary. No hollow backs to be 
reer but the leather to be attached to the 
ack. 
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Leather. — See Sub-committee 
[No. 2.] 

Handles for Pulling Out of Shelf. —In the 
case of very large books that are likely to 
be much used, it is advisable to have a strap 
of leather going loosely across the back and 
each end fastened to a board of the book. 
The Sub-committze saw some such arrange- 
ment at one or two of the libraries visited, 
and it seemed that a great saving of the 
binding resulted from the use. 

Note.— That manuscripts on vellum, or 
beoks of special value will, of course, re- 
quire special bindings designed to meet the 
special conditions. 


report of 


SUGGESTED SPECIFICATION FOR ORDINARY 
LIBRARY BINDING. 


Sheets and Plates. — All sheets broken at 
the back to be made sound with guards, any 
single leaves or plates to be guarded round 
adjoining sections. Folded plates to be 
guarded with linen at folds. No pasting-on 
to be allowed. 

End Papers. — To be of good paper sewn 
on. No pasting-on or overcasting to be al- 
lowed. 

Sewing. — To be sewn on not less than 
four unbleached linen tapes, with unbleached 
linen thread of suitable thickness. Books to 
be glued up and backed in the ordinary way, 
or left square. 

Boards. — To be made “split boards” like 
those the vellum binders use. Straw board 
lined with a thin black board liner. 

Cutting or Treatment of Edges. — To de- 
pend on orders. 

Attaching Slips. — Slips to be pasted on to 
waste end papers which should be cut off 
about two inches from the back and inserted 
with slips in the center of split board. The 
board to be left about % inch from the back 
of the book to form a French joint 

Head-binding. — Headbands to be worked 
on round cord or gut with frequent tie-downs, 
so as to be able to bear the strain of the 
books being taken from the shelf, or in 
cases where the expenses of a worked head- 
band is thought to be too great, a piece of 
string may be inserted into the fold of the 
leather at the head or tail. 

Covering. — Leather not to be unduly pared 
down. The French joint should make it pos- 
sible to use far thicker leather than is usual. 
As there are no raised bands on the back the 
leather need not be unduly stretched in cover- 
ing. For small books leather from compara- 
tively small skins that will need but little 
paring should be selected. 


‘ 


Sub-committee No. 2 investigated the sci- 
entific side of the subject. The members of 
this committee are Dr. J. Gordon Parker, 
Mr. Henry Richard Procter, professor of 
Leather Industries at Yorkshire College, 
Leeds; and Mr. A. Seymour-Jones. Their 
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report is based on practical experience and on 
a very large amount of careful experimental 
work, carried out for the purposes of this 
inquiry. Chemical examinations were made 
of a number of samples of decayed leather 
bindings and experimental investigations were 
also made on both rough and finished skins. 
The report of this sub-committee is arranged 
under the following heads: Nature of the de- 
cay; Preparation of leathers suitable for bind- 
ing; Bookbinding; Preservation of books; 
General conclusions. The most prevalent de- 
cay is red decay, old and new, the latter 
dating from about 1830. The former leaves 
the fibers of the leather in their natural posi- 
tion, but much weakened; the latter destroys 
the fibers absolutely. The discussion of 
“Preparation of leathers suitable for bind- 
ing” is of especial interest to the manufacturer 
of leather. The “points considered are Raw 
skins, Cure, Soaking, Liming, Tanning, Fin- 
ishing, and Dyeing and finishing. It is in 
this process of dyeing that sulphuric acid en- 
ters the leather. Used in the dye bath to 
liberate the color it is at once absorbed by 
the leather, and “no amount of subsequent 
washing will remove it. In a very large pro- 
portion of cases the decay of modern sumac- 
tanned leather has been due to the sulphuric 
acid used in the dye bath and retained in the 
skin.” With reference to bookbinding the re- 
port calls attention to the use of oxalic acid 
for washing the backs of books. This is 
fatal to their durability. Vinegar, even in its 
pure state, is injurious; and much more so is 
vinegar containing sulphuric acid. The 
sprinkling of leather with ferrous sulphate 
(green vitriol) to produce “sprinkled” or 

“tree” calf, is most strongly condemned. 
Stale paste should not be used, as it is lia- 
ble to undergo an acid fermentation and to 
favor the growth of injurious moulds and 
bacteria. The stretching of wet leather tight- 
ly over books is condemned. 

The most interesting part of the report of 
this sub-committee is under the head “Pres- 
ervation of books.” A series of most careful 
experiments, not yet completed, has been 
made by the committee. The results show 
conclusively that catechol tannins are unsuita- 
ble for bookbinding leathers where durability 
is expected, and that sumac yields a much 
more permanent leather. Cassia bark, the 
tanning material employed for East India 
sheep and goat skins, leathers largely used 
in bookbinding, was proved to be very unre- 
liable. Thirty days’ exposure to the fumes of 
a very small gas jet rendered East India 
leather perfectly rotten, while on leather 
tanned with sumac it had comparatively little 
efiect. Thirty days’ exposure to sunlight 
showed similar effects, the sumac leathers 
being least affected. Serious effects, very 
similar to those of light, were produced by 
exposure during the 30 days to air at a tem- 
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perature not exceeding 110° to 120° Fahr., 
dry air being apparently the most injurious. 
Experiments with light passed through dif- 
ferent colored glasses showed that blue and 
violet glass pass light of nearly as delete- 
rious quality as white glass, while leathers 
under red, green, and yellow glasses were 
almost completely protected. This effect was 
true not only of East India tanned skins but 
of those tanned with sumac; but the latter 
was much less affected, as usual. “There can 
be no doubt,” says the report, “that the use 
of pale yellow or olive-green glass in library 
windows exposed to direct sunlight is de- 
sirable.” “An easy method of comparing 
glasses is to expose under them to sunlight 
the ordinary sensitized albumenized photo- 
graphic paper. Those glasses under which 
this is least darkened are also most protective 
to leather.” The experiments made by ex- 
posure to various kinds of artificial light were 
inconclusive. Further investigations along 
this line are in progress. Ammonia vapors 
and tobacco smoke caused leather to decay. 
“Tests were made with the Niger red goat- 
skin, now so largely used for high-class book- 
binding, by exposure to light, air, gas fumes, 
and dry heat, by none of which it seems to 
be much affected, and the opinion of the book- 
binders is confirmed, that it is one of the most 
durable tannages.’ 

Several substitutes for leather for book- 
binding were examined, with the result that 
they are found to be not so durable as prop- 
erly prepared leather, but more durable than 

“Persians” or improperly prepared leather. 
It is to be regretted that the details of the 
experiments on substitutes for leather are not 
given. This is certainly a promising field 
for exploration and one in which nearly all 
librarians and owners of books generally are 
interested. The sub-committee reserve their 
report on the durability of colors applicable 
to the dyeing of leather and they hope in a 
future report to be able to suggest a suitable 
dressing for preserving leather, something 
that will act on leather like the grease from 
the hand on books much used. 

“Hints to owners and keepers of libraries” 
contains nothing new to the librarian, even 
though he often neglects them. “The better 
adapted a room is for human occupation, the 
better for the books it contains,” is the “hint” 
of greatest importance. 

Although the committee found so much to 
condemn in our modern bookbinding leathers, 
the case is not hopeless. Durable leathers can 
and are being made to-day. It is of the 
greatest importance for bookbinders and libra- 
rians to know these particular leathers and to 
use them. In the meantime we shall await 
with much interest the further reports of Sub- 
committee No. 2, which promise additional 
light on a subject that has long been envel- 
oped in darkness. H. RANcK. 
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REPORT OF THE A. L. A. COMMITTEE 
ON LIBRARY TRAINING.* 


Tue by-law establishing this committee and 
defining its duties, says: 

“There shall be a committee of five mem- 
bers on library training, which shall visit each 
year the several library schools and training 
classes, as far as possible, make a report on 
the condition and character of the schools 
and classes which it visits, and present such 
recommendations as it sees fit.” 

Under the provisions of the above clause 
of the constitution, the committee is pre- 
cluded from reporting upon any school for li- 
brary training which it has not visited or upon 
any other aspect of library training not pre- 
sented in such schools as are actually visited. 
Only one member of this committee has been 
able to visit any of the library schools, and 
his report upon the same is transmitted here- 
with. 

J. C. Dana, Chairman, 
W. H. Brett, 
Exectra C. Doren, 
Exiza G. BROWNING, 
E. C. RICHARDSON, 


REIORT OF E. C. RICHARDSON ON PRATT, ALBANY 
AND DREXEL LIBRARY SCHOOLS.T 


I wish to express ny great pleasure in the 
progress, condition, attitude and prospects of 
the library schools. All three (Pratt, Al- 
bany, Drexel) are careful in their selection 
for entrance and sufficiently rigid in the mat- 
ter of their degrees and promotions. The 
pupils are in a strict sense a select body of 
promising candidates, noticeably alert and on 
the whole decidedly above the average ef- 
ficiency of technical or classical schools of 
their grades. At Albany every one of the 
nearly fifty members has had some college 
training and most of them are graduates. 

In respect of the training itself, the methods 
and courses are more or less various and can- 
not be compared on a level, but they are 
nevertheless more similar than I had sup- 
posed and there are few good things in the 
matter of practical training taken up with 
one which are not soon adopted by the rest. 
For example the really fine training in the 
estimate of books in Mrs. Fairchild’s seminar 
now has its counterpart in some degree in 
each of the others, so that their training in 
ability to select current books is as it seems 
to me very much improved, I was impressed 
with the alertness all round and the dis- 
position to examine the very newest methods, 


* Presented at Waukesha conference, American Li- 
brary Association, July 6, 1901. See Proceedings, 
p. 124. 

* The personal form and colloquial manner of this 
report are due to the fact that it was written as a 
personal report to the chairman of the committee, 
for his information and use, and not as a formal 
public report for the Association. 
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especially and properly now those for work 
with children and the schools. 

I do not think it too enthusiastic to say that 
the teaching is thorough and excellent in the 
matter of personal inspiration, for what they 
respectively attempt in each of the schools. 
On account of their situation in large cities 
and their connection with institutes and their 
practical relation with active circulating li- 
braries in which their students get a large 
amount of actual work thoroughly well or- 
ganized in each case to give real experience, 
as I satisfied myself by careful observation 
in many departments, Pratt and Drexel seem 
almost better adapted than Albany for the 
single year training which may fit for posi 
tion of assistants in city libraries and even 
headship of small public libraries, for which 
there is a real demand. The larger and in 
scme respects extremely fine faculty at Al 
bany on the other hand fits it decidedly bet- 
ter for the higher or second year work. Miss 
Plummer’s fine ideal for her second year work 
is however by no means to be overlooked 
She is after something of real importance 
to the library profession and she is accom- 
plishing it at least as a matter of holding out 
an ideal in a very interesting and not un- 
practical manner in the matter of her in- 
cunabula and paleographic instruction. [| 
believe, however, if this kind of work were 
adequately attempted by Albany and Illinois 
that Pratt would not insist on maintaining 
this historical course. It would be much bet- 
ter to have this work associated with Albany 
and Illinois and not undertaken by Pratt at 
all. but meanwhile, merely by virtue of at- 
tempting it, Pratt is doing a very high work 
for American library interests 

I find uniformly a thorough disposition to 
conform the curriculum to the real needs of 
the profession, and only anxiety to find what 
is the best thing to do. I ventured to criti- 
cise the amount of time which was scheduled 
for typewriting as a thing important enough; 
but not important enough as a part of tech- 
nical library training to be acquired as such 
at so great length. I found no hypersensi- 
tiveness as to criticisms; but only a natural 
and more or less legitimate disposition to feel 
that under any generalization of criticism 
each fault has its extenuating circumstances. 

On the whole, as to the feeling which I 
have gotten from the use and observation of 
graduates, I am very strongly convinced of 
the practicality and excellent conduct of these 
schools, even in the matter of the single year 
course. I repeat that the character and en- 
thusiasm seem to me above the average of 
that of technical schools; that the instruction 
seems to be adequate and able to inspire active 
attention; that the standards are high and 
fairly rigid; that the authorities are on the 
whole on the sympathetic lookout for things 
which will improve their courses; that there 
is a growing sympathy with the historical 
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and larger aspect of things, and that they 
are on the whole in the lead of the general 
spirit of the Association in the demands for 
a higher bibliothecal culture. I would my- 
self like to see Drexel and Pratt undertake 
only the technical training which gets right 
down to the business of making selected, 
bright students just as familiar with library 
technology as can be done in a year’s time: 
the proper work, as I should judge, of an in- 
stitute school. I would like to see, farther, 
Albany and Illinois develop as they already 
have, the facilities for taking the scientific 
aspect in a still higher degree, specifically 
in the matter of training in proper catalog- 
ing of rare books, not incunabula alone, but 
in all departments, and in the knowledge of 
same. I incline to think that I would like 
to see the matter of paleography, beyond the 
mere cataloging of manuscripts, left to post- 
graduate universify work and not made a 
part even of a two years’ course, but of this 
I do not feel clear. I feel somewhat inter- 
ested in the idea of the possibility of having 
in our universities post-graduate courses in 
highly scientific bibliographical lines leading 
toa Ph.D. I would like to see, for example, 
a course in which palzography might be 
made the major, with minors in language and 
literature. However, I do not have very 
strong convictions on this matter. 

I suppose it is hardly wise to urge on the 
schools a uniform curriculum at the present 
moment, but I do hope that the time will 
come when the first year courses shall have 
pretty much the same character in all the 
schools and second year courses shall be de- 
veloped into high character courses sustained 
in only a few schools but there sustained on a 
high fovel. E. C. RicHarpson. 


BOOKS THAT ARE NOT READ. 


THE custom of printing lists of the books 
most frequently borrowed, followed by many 
libraries, is reversed in the recent (7th) re- 
port of the Lincoln (England) Public Li- 
brary. This includes, instead, a list of books 
which have never left the shelves, “many of 
these,” it is significantly added, “being gifts 
to the library.” The list covers the classes 
of Arts and industries, Literature, Drama, 
History and biography, Natural and mathe- 
matical sciences, Philosophy and _ theology, 
Sociology, law and commerce, and includes 
Maskell’s “Tv ories,’ * Goethe’s “Letters to Zel- 
ter,” Steuart’s “Letters to living authors,” 
Xenophon’s minor works, Schiller’s dramatic 
works, Schlegel’s “Philosophy of history,” 
Morris’s “Early Hanoverians,” Swedenborg’s 
“Coronis,” “Edersheim’s “Law and polity of 
the Jews,” Walpole’s “Foreign relations,” and 
Jevons’ “State in relation to labor.” In fic- 
tion, juveniles and travel, there are no books 
that have not circulated. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT REPORT 
ON LIBRARIES.* 


Tus fourth government report upon the 
general condition of the public libraries of the 
United States (taking the term in its broader 
sense) is a welcome addition to the profes- 
sional records of the year, bringing, as it does, 
library statistics to the opening of the new 
century. The report is wholly statistical, 
covering 242 pages as against the 260 of the 
report of 1897, which, it will be remembered 
included also a general review of library leg 
islation. As usual public, society, and school 
libraries of over 1000 volumes are recorded, 
the total being given as 5383. This shows an 
increase of 1357 libraries in less than five 
years. The ratio of increase is more evident 
when it is noted that the 1897 report which 
recorded 4026 libraries (giving statistics for 
1896) showed for a like period a gain of but 
523 over the number given in the 1893 report, 
which gave statistics of 3503 libraries for the 
year 1891. The number of volumes in the 
5283 libraries reported upon is given as 44,- 
591,851, a gain of 11,539,979 or almost 35 per 
cent. in the five years. The growth in vol- 
umes by five-year periods is made still clearer 
by a diagram showing a pile of six volumes 
of varying sizes, representing 30 years in 
five-year periods, the top volume being the 
largest of all, and exceeding with its record 
of 11,539,979 additions for that period the 
total number of volumes (11,487, 778) reported 
in all the libraries of the country in 1875. 

The form of preceding reports has been 
followed, giving statistics in various tabu- 
lations, by geographic divisions, by states and 
territories, and in the full alphabetic record 
by name of place, arranged by states. The 
North Atlantic division maintains its first 
rank, with 2473 of the 5383 libraries and a 
million more than half the number of vol- 
umes in the United States. New York alone 
has 718 libraries with 7,496,509 v.; Massa- 
chusetts, 571 libraries with 6,633,285 v., and 
Pennsylvania 4o1 libraries with 3,974,577 v. 

The North Central division has 1728 libra- 
ries, with 11,211,710 volumes. Illinois has 
309 of these libraries, with 2,472,710 volumes: 
Ohio, 266 libraries, with 2,055,589 volumes; 
Michigan, 193 libraries, with 1,298,708 vol- 
umes. 

The South Atlantic division has 421 libra- 
ries, with 5,303,237 volumes. Maryland has 
80 of these libraries, with 1,175,253 volumes; 
the District of Columbia 74, with 2,504,783 
volumes, 1,000.000 of these being in the Li- 
brary of Congress. The South Central di- 
vision has 374 libraries, with 1,886,731 vol- 
umes. Kentucky has 76 libraries, with 425,- 
729 volumes; Tennessee, 77 libraries, with 
392,221 volumes. The Western division has 
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387 libraries, with 2,779,596 volumes. Cali- 
fornia has 212 of these libraries, with 1,781,- 
858 volumes: Colorado 54, with’ 363,866 vol- 
umes. 

The percentage of increase for the whole 
country was almost 35: for the North At 
lantic division, nearly 33; for the South 
Atlantic division, 32; for the South Central 
division, nearly 39; for the North Central 
division, almost 40; for the Western division, 
about 38. Oklahoma shows the greatest per 
cent. of increase — 379. The following states 
and territories show percentages of increase 
above 100: West Virginia, Arkansas, Indian 
Territory, Oklahoma, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and New Mexico. 

Of the 5383 libraries, 3036 had 209,412 peri- 
odicals in their reading rooms, 3684 had added 
2,156,992 volumes during the year, and 1455 
had added 549,326 pamphlets. The number 
of volumes issued for home use during the 
vear by 2405 libraries was 48,410,128; and the 
number issued for use in 783 libraries was 
¢.609,632. 

Only 1040 libraries occupy their own build- 
ings; 592 occupy rented buildings. Of 3751 
not answering the question in regard to this 
item, school, college, and other libraries, oc- 
cupying buildings or rooms rent free comprise 
the greater proportion. The number of li- 
braries supported by taxation is 2375; the 
number by subscription 2870. 138 are re- 
ported as being supported by both taxation 
and subscription. The number reported as 
entirely free to the public is 2734; the number 
free for reference only, 1735; the number of 
subscription libraries, 914. There are 447 li- 
braries classed as circulating, 1148 as refer- 
ence, and 3788 as both circulating and refer- 
ence, 

There are 1979 general libraries, 1725 
school, and S89 college libraries. The re- 
maining libraries are divided among 15 classes. 
There are four libraries having over 500,000 
volumes each, three between 300,000 and 500,- 
000, and 47 between 100,000 and 300,000. The 
number of libraries having below 5000 vol- 
umes is 3654. 

There 1s one library to every 14,118 peo- 
ple in the United States, and there are 59 
books to every 100 population. The North 
Atlantic division has a library to every 8510 
persons; the South Central division a li- 
brary to every 37.647 persons. The District 
of Columbia has 809 volumes to every 100 of 
population; Massachusetts, 236; New Hamp- 
shire, 176; Connecticut, 170; Rhode Island, 
163; Nevada, 157; California, 120; New York, 
103; Maine, 101 volumes to each 100 popula- 
thon. 

The statistics thus summarized are pre- 
sented both in abstract and in tabulation, and 
other details. as to endowments, collections 

less than 1000 volumes, etc., are given. 
In view of the interest and usefulness of the 
report, it is to be hoped that a sufficiently 
large edition, in convenient separate form, has 
been issued to make it of full service. 
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FREE LIBRARIES AND SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARIES: SOME COMPARISONS. 


Tue Library Bulletin, issued by the Me- 
chanics’ Institute of San Francisco, contains 
in its August number a general review of the 
work and administration of the library, in 
which it is stated that “libraries under pri- 
vate administration are managed more eco- 
ncmically and achieve better results, com- 


paratively, than those under municipal con- 
trol.” Comparative statistics for 1900 for 
five leading subscription libraries are given, 
as follows: 
te st ce 
ee | =e ol 
263, 217 189,046 149,676 110,485 85,91 
Members,.... ...... 35255! 2,274 2,473) 3,473 3,807 
Average daily cir- 
culation .......... | 221 284 336 
Receipts from mem- | 
$rs, 281 | | $3,96s $8,985, $6,089 $18,739 
Expenditures: ¢ | | 
Books and peri-) 
odicals......... | 35.77) 25.25 24.35 36.08 26 76 
Salaries. ......... | 39.62! 31.72) 46.92 42.81) 36.35 
Taxes and insur-| 
QNCE..... | 4-53 429 8.6% 
heat and | 
repal 1960, 14,00 3.65 10.47 
Printing bind-! | 
cose | 14.32| 15.30 7-53 9.42 11.92 
| 10.29/ 3.60 7.20 4.75 6.59 
|| 100 100 100 | 100 


” *Excluding branch circulation and expenditure. 


This showing is compared with the follow- 


ing figures of five free libraries, taken at 
random: 
| 
| c 
S 
lg] 
| | 
ai = 
Volumes . 579,635, 258,498 197,551 119, 346, 93, 368 
Average ‘circula-| 
1,187 2,001, 1,233 816) 
Expenditures to-| | 
a600esseseee0 $210,709 $213,051 $60,913 $41,197 $27,982 
| 
Books and peri- | 
Odicals........ | 43.47 7-7") 22.27) 14.35) 9.23 
| §6.49| 61.52) 66.09! §0.15 
Expense........ | 30.04! 30.77! 22.64! 35.50! 


Excluding branch and delivery station circulation and 
expenditure 


As a result of the comparison it is pointed 
out that the Boston Public Library, for in- 
stance, “with a total expenditure ten times 
as great as that of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and with almost seven times as many vol- 
umes, circulates less than twice as many 
books. The Providence Public Library, con- 
sidered a model of good administration, with 
a larger expenditure, has a smaller circula- 
tion than even our curtailed record for last 
year and less than half of our present aver- 
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age. This, too, when the free libraries have 
from ten to thirty times as many cardholders 
as the subscription libraries. 

“In the proportion of expenditures there 
is an equally important difference. While the 
subscription libraries mentioned spend an 
average of 29.64 per cent. for books and 
periodicals, the free libraries spend but 11.41. 
While the former average 39.28 per cent. for 
salaries, the latter average 58.56 per cent. for 
the same purpose. 

“But while the management of subscrip- 
tion libraries is more economical than that of 
the municipal free libraries, it is also more 
conservative. The most vulnerable spot in 
the life of the subscription library is the dis- 
inclination of its members to change, and the 
consequent neglect of its administration ta 
embrace improvements in library economy.” 


NOTES ON THE CARE OF MAPS. 


In reply to many requests for information 
received since I have been arranging, classi- 
fying and cataloging the maps and charts in 
the New York Public Library, which amount 
to over 20,000 pieces, | may venture to sum- 
marize my experiences in that work, the 
more so as my connection with that institu- 
- officially ceases in the present autumn. 

As to arrangement. It is easier and 
oe economical to divide a collection of 
maps and charts broadly into three groups of 
(a) sheets, () dissected or folded maps, 
(c) roller maps. 

a, Sheets. These should be kept as far as 
possible in the state of original issue, without 
any folds, as every fold eventually tends to 
weaken the sheet. Our largest drawers are 
about 53 inches long, 40 inches from back to 
front, and two inches deep, inside measure- 
ment. This size enables us to keep nearly all 
U. S. coast survey, hydrographic office and 
foreign charts unfolded, although in some 
cases they have to be folded in half. Sets of 
charts, like the two foregoing, are kept in 
numerical succession, agreeing with numbers 
of the printed catalogs of their respective de- 
partments, and are not included in any geo- 
graphical subdivision, as is the case with 
loose miscellaneous maps; but inasmuch as 
the scales of these maps all vary, they are 
also all card cataloged in detail. On the 
other hand, collections of government maps, 
or even those of private firms, on a uniform 
scale, are not cataloged as to each sheet, but 
one reference card refers to the whole se- 
ries, and itself refers to the catalog or index 
map issued with the maps by the govern- 
ments or firms issuing them. -_ for in- 
stance, the various states of the U. S. Topo- 
graphical Survey, issued by the Geological 
Department, are represented by one card only 
for each state. The same rule applies to the 
counties of England and Ireland; but 
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France, Germany, Switzerland and Greece 
are given only one card each for their several 
surveys, embracing hundreds of sheets each. 
These sets of sheets are not mixed up geo- 
graphically with the miscellaneous sheets, but 
are stacked to suit convenience of size. 

In no case should sheets on a uniform 
scale be bound up, as they are meant to be 
placed side by side when consulted, and their 
value is greatly impaired unless this is pos- 
sible. Miscellaneous sheets should all be ar- 
ranged in manila paper, in whatever geo- 
graphical arrangement seems best to the li- 
brarian, and no arbitrary rule can be laid 
down, as it must entirely depend upon the 
extent of the stock as to what subdivision is 
necessary. For instance, New York state 
might originally contain maps of New York 
City and environs, and various cities and 
towns; but as the collection increases it will 
be found necessary to separate New York 
City, and even Brooklyn, from the main 
group and give them folios of their own. All 
maps should have their dates carefully pen- 
cilled on a given position, as I have arranged 
all such sheets strictly “chronologically” ; and 
of course great care must be taken that these 
dates coincide with those on the card. 

While I have adopted the general idea of 
keeping all sheets of a given continent to- 
gether as far as shelves, etc., would permit, 
I have frequently had to break up a regular 
volume and adapt myself to the necessities 
of the fixtures supplied by the library. 

b. Dissected or folded maps. These are of 
such an extremely varied character that I 
have adopted pamphlet boxes, as far as pos 
sible, to receive the various waifs and strays 
of all sizes below a certain standard, and 
placed those boxes with the larger maps of 
that character in their geographical sequence, 
not A B C. 

Roller maps, whether mounted on mus 
lin, with rollers and ledges; or not mounted 
and without such attachments, I arrange 
strictly in A B C order, regardless of geo 
graphical position or chronological order, 
as their number is comparatively so small 
that a more detailed subdivision or analysis 
would merely be waste of time. For these 
maps I arrange a sort of framework about 
three feet or 40 inches from the ground, 
with another one of about 12 inches only, 
the upper divisions to have movable fronts, 
so that if a map is too long to be put over 
the rack into its proper place it can be laid 
into it. These divisions should be large 
enough to hold about 12 maps, and their 
number must necessarily depend upon your 
stock. I use two old cupboards, but they 
have not afforded me as many divisions as I 
should have. 

2. As to classification. I have generally 
adopted the rule of the British Museum map 
catalog, placing every map strictly in A B Cc 
order according to its title; but inasmuch as 
that institution does not recognize Saint, 
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San, Santa, Cape, Old, New, North or South 
as parts of the title, but only adjuncts, I 
have to some extent departed from their rule 
in favor of that adopted in Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer, the U. S. Postal Guide and Bul- 
linger’s list of places in the United States 
and Canada. In cases where a map covers 
many states of this country, it 1s generally 
entered as United States, Parts of; or if it 
embraces indiscriminately parts of Canada, 
United States and Mexico, it would be clas- 
sified as North America, Parts of. 1 have 
found it extremely difficult satisfactorily to 
dispose of the earlier maps of this country, 
which, under the name of Canada, Louisiana, 
New Netherlands, New Belgium, New Eng- 
land ete., cover ground which varied in its 
significance and area at different periods 
of history. I have endeavored to meet such 
cases by cross-reference cards, maintaining, 
as far as possible, a uniform standard of 
nomenclature Tuomas Letts. 

New York Public Library, Lenox Building. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG STATE LI- 
BRARY COMMISSIONS. 
From Quarterly Bulletin of lowa Library Commis- 
sion, July, 1901. 

THE desire on the part of the commissions 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin and lowa to co-oper- 
ate in all practical ways possible has been the 
subject of much correspondence during the 
past few months. It was seen that many 
lines of commission work are in common and 
could be greatly advanced with less expense 
by combining energies. The preparation and 
printing of a suggestive list of books, monthly 
lists of new books, commission handbook, 
statistic blanks, record blanks, etc., were 
manifestly subjects for co-operation. Then 
the possibility of printed catalog cards in con- 
nection with the suggestive list and monthly 
lists was a logical part of plans for co- 
operation. Hence, at a conference of the 
commission secretaries of these states during 
the A. L. A. meeting at Waukesha, it was 
decided to undertake at once practical co- 
operation along these lines. Briefly the plan 
is this: Each month a carefully selected and 
recommended list of the new books suited to 
a small library will be issued jointly by the 
three commissions. Printed catalog cards for 
these books will be prepared and printed by 
the Publishing Board of the A. L. A. for the 
commissions, at the rate of one-third of a cent 
per card (on | catalog stock), this price being 
made possible because by co-operation of the 
three states a larger number of cards are 
assured. Work on the suggestive list of 
books (about 1000 vols.) will in the meantime 
be pushed as rapidly as possible and printed 
cards will be prepared for these. A_ library 
just starting will be able by means of this to 
secure the catalog cards at the time of the 
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purchase of the books, at a rate so much 
cheaper than it would cost to write catalog 
cards in the usual manner, that the advantage 
is at once evident 

The average number of cards necessary for 
each book is difficult to name. The author, 
title and one subject card would serve as the 
smallest basis for the ordinary book, thus 
making the cards for that book cost one cent, 
but a very large number of books will need 
many more cards; such as collective 
biography and books of essays often taking 
40 to 50 cards to bring out each specific sub- 
ject or person as a heading The plan is 
to have the cards on sale at this rate with a 
large jobbing firm such as A. C. McClure & 
Co., Chicago, or the St. Paul Book and Sta- 
tionery Co., at the price above named (one- 
third of a cent per card), so that the cards 
may be sent out with the book It is hoped 


books 


that this plan for the monthly list of new 
books and the printed cards tor same may be 
put into active operation this fall 


THE NEW CHECK LIST OF U. S. PUB- 
LIC DOCUMENTS 


Post, in Index and Reviex 


W. L. 


NEARLY two years ago there was begun in 
the office of the Superintendent of Documents 
a revision of the “Checklist” issued from that 
office in 1895. It was at first thought the 
work would be completed in a year, but the 
subject has so developed and the scope so en- 
larged, that only one division of the work is 
as yet ready for publication 

The statement that this work, when com- 
pleted, will list all the publications of the 
U. S. Government, both “Congressional” and 
“Departmental,” from 1789 to 1900, conveys 
not a faint idea of the magnitude of the work; 
and even an outline of the contemplated con- 
tents will be inadequate to convince one of 
the vastness of the undertaking 

The study of our public documents natur- 
ally divides itself into three distinct sec- 
tions, namely: the “Papers of the first four 
teen. Congresses,” the “Congressional series” 
and the “Departmental series,” and under 
these headings the “Checklist” work is being 
pursued. 

No complete list or file of the “Papers of 
the first fourteen Congresses” exists; but by 
carefully sorting and comparing the 
tered volumes, a comparatively complete list 
of these valuable historical documents can 
be obtained. The list is now being rapidly 
augmented by the hearty co-operation of the 
librarians, and as soon as completed will be 
issued in pamphlet form for the convemence 
of librarians in general, and in the hope that 
many additions will be made to it before its 
final incorporation in the main volume. 

The “Congressional series,” which is com- 
posed of what is known variously as the 
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“Congressional set,” “Sheet-set,” and “Sheep- 
bound reserve,” including all the numbered 
Congressional documents and reports from 
the beginning of the 15th to the close of the 
52d Congress, has been fully indexed, and 
these “Tables and index” are shortly to ap- 
pear in separate form as the first contribu- 
tion toward the main work. 

There are 96,875 separate documents in the 
period covered, of which 50,000 have been 
included in the index, after omitting private 
claims, minor apprcpriations, and other un- 
important reports. The value of such a pub- 
lication needs no comment to those who use 
this heterogeneous collection. 

The “Departmental series” includes all re- 
ports, bulletins, circulars, orders, and other 
miscellaneous publications of the several Ex- 
ecutive Departments and minor Government 
bureaus. A list aril index of the publications 
of any one of these offices, with historical and 
bibliographical notes, would be in itself a val- 
uable accession to the information on the 
interesting, though little understood, subject 
of public documents, while a complete bib- 
liography of all, as is contemplated, will be 
of inestimable value. The work of classify- 
ing, to facilitate listing and indexing, has been 
completed, and the bibliography will be pub- 
lished as soon as completed, to attract ad- 
ditions and corrections. 

The consolidation of these three publica- 
tions in one grand work, with systematic ar- 
rangement and a single index to the whole, 
will consummate a task of the greatest prac- 
tical value to all interested, and make the 
long dreamed of “Bibliography of United 
States public documents” a reality. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Tue sixth annual report of the [English] 
Library Assistants’ Association appears in the 
June issue of the Library Assistant, the or- 
gan of that body. The association now num- 
bers 196 members, being an increase of 23 
during the year. Its fifth annual meeting was 
held June 30, 1900, when the Cotgreave prize 
and the two junior prizes were awarded to 
the successful competitors in the prize-essay 
contest. The usefulness of the Library As- 
sistant has been increased by its presentation 
of the subjects treated in the L. A. A. Study 
Circle, established for the private study of 
professional subjects. The library of the as- 
sociation now contains 256 volumes, 28 being 
accessions of the year covered in the report. 


WHY WE DO IT. 


Tue object of classifying and cataloging is 
to reduce a library to an encyclopedia. 
H. H. BAtrarp, 
Librarian Berkshire Athenaeum. 
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American Library Association. 


President: Dr. J. S. Billings, New York 
Public Library. 

Secretary: F. W. Faxon, 108 Glenway St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Treasurer: G. M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 

MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

A meeting of the executive board of the 
A. L. A. has been called, to be held at the 
New York Public Library, beginning at 10 
a.m., Monday, Sept. 30. 

WAUKESHA PROCEEDINGS. 


The proceedings of the Waukesha confer- 
ence have been mailed to all members of the 
A. L. A. who have paid the dues for gol. 
Other members will receive the volume on 
payment of the annual dues ($2) to the treas- 
urer, Gardner M. Jones, Public Library, Sa- 
lem, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

A valuable pin was found at the close of 
the A. L. A. conference at the Fountain 
Spring House, Waukesha. Owner may have 
same on application to 

L. E. STearns, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Madison, Ws. 
A, L, A. PUBLISHING BOARD. 


PRINTED CATALOG CARDS FOR BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SERIALS. 


The Publishing Board of the American Li- 
brary Association invites subscriptions to the 
printed catalog cards for the articles in 21 
bibliographical periodicals, as per list ap- 
pended. 

Two cards of each title will be furnished, 
one to serve as the author, the other for the 
subject entry. Distribution of cards will be 
made twice a month, and bills will be ren 
dered quarterly for the cards distributed. 

Price, $2.50 per 100 titles (two cards for 
each title) ; 40c, per 100 cards for extra cards, 
3, 4, Or more to each title. If more than 25 
subscriptions are received, the price will 
probably be reduced. 

The Bibliographical Society of Chicago 
will index the periodicals, sending the manu- 
script to the Publishing Board for printing. 

It is estimated that the number of titles 
furnished annually will be about 430, making 
the annual cost about $11. For the first vear 
should be added &o titles to be furnished for 
2 completed sets — Bibliographica and Revue 
International des Archives—and 628 titles 
for recent back numbers of a few periodicals, 
indicated on the list, which it seemed best to 
index, making the total expense the first year 
about $28. 

The issue will be begun when enough sub- 
scriptions have been received to warrant the 
undertaking. Subscriptions should be sent to 
A. L. A. Publishing Board. 
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List of bit biographical 


Beginning 
with 


. Biblioflia . 

. Bibliographe Moderne.. 
. Bibliographica, complete.,.... 
. Bulletin du Bibliophile 

. Bulletin of Bibliography 

. Centralblatt fir Bibliotheks- 


. Centralblatt Betheste 
Congrés Bibliographique 
ternational, compte rendu, 
1878, 1889 

. The Library, series 2..... 

. Library Association Record. 

. Library Journal........ 

. Mittheilungen des Ocester- 
reichischen Vereins fur Bi- 
bliotekswesen | 

. Revue Biblio-iconographique.. 

. Revue des Bibliothéeqgues..... eof 

. Reone Internationale des Ar- 
chives des Bibliothéques et 
des Musées, complete 

. Rivista delie Biblioteche 

. Sammlung bibliotekswissen-| 
schaftlicher Arbeiten, n0.| 
6, 8, 10, (Dziatzko’s)..... 

. Transactions of the Biblio- 
graphical Society, London.. 

. Verhandlungen der Sektion| 
fir Bibliotekswesen auf der! 

4. und 45. Versammlung 
eutscher Philologen und 
Schulminnern 

. Yearbook of the Bibliographi- 
cal society of Chicago 

. Zeitschrist fair 
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State Library Commissions. 


IpAHO Free Lrsrary Commission: Mrs. E. J. 

Dockery, secretary, Boise. 

The handbook of the Idaho library com- 
mission, recently issued, is mainly devoted to 
the subject of travelling libraries. It includes 
the act creating the commission, with the 
other library laws of the state, a short sketch 
of the travelling library movement in Idaho, 
and notes on how to arouse local interest in 
free libraries. To secure the commission’s 
travelling libraries it is required that a local 
library association of not less than six per- 
sons should be organized, to assume control 
of and responsibility for the books. 


Iowa Lisrary Commission: Miss Alice S. 
Tyler, secretary, State Library, Des Moines. 
The quarterly Bulletin of the Iowa library 

commission, for July, contains short articles 

and notes of general library interest, among 
them being “Things every one should know,” 

by John C. Dana, “Suggestions regarding li- 

brary architecture,” and “Reading for young 

people,” by Mary E. Ahern. 

Liprary CoMMISSION: 
Miss Edna D. Bullock, secretary, Lincoln. 
Miss Edna D. Bullock, graduate of the 
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New York State Library School, class of 1894, 
and a graduate of the University of Nebraska, 
was on Sept. 5 elected secretary of the Ne- 
braska library commission. J. I. Wyer, Jr., 
librarian of the University of Nebraska, is 
president of the commission. 


State Library Associations. 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: A. H. Hopkins, John Crerar Li- 
brary, Chicago. 

Secretary: Miss Eleanor Roper, 
rar Library, Chicago. 

Treasurer: Miss Anna Hoover, 
brary, Galesburg. 

The Illinois State Library Association held 
a special meeting of a purely business char- 
acter on the afternoon of July 4 at Wauke- 
sha, during the session of the A, L, A. 

The library commission bill for the state 
having been for the third time defeated in the 
legislature, in the previous spring, it seemed 
a desirable time to review the work of the 
legislative committee. There seemed to be 
conflicting ideas upon several points, and it 
was thought if a complete history of the 
work of this committee could be given it 
might enable the association to start upon 
its fourth attempt with a clear idea of what 
was to be done. Therefore Miss Katharine 
L. Sharp, who has been on the committee 
since its formation, gave a very full history 
of the proceedings of the different commit- 
tees, including a comparison of the bills pre- 
sented at the several legislatures. 

In 1895 the first movement for a library 
commission in Illinois was started by a few 
Chicago people, which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Illinois State Library Associa- 
tion in 1896, whose objects were the forma- 
tion of a state library commission and to pro- 
vide an information bureau Committees 
for both were appointed. The Information 
Bureau was established in connection with the 
Library School at Armour Institute, and in 
Nov., 1896, the legislative committee sent out 
a circular stating the object of a commission 
and the plans for obtaining one for Illinois. 
At the second meeting of the state associa- 
tion the committee reported, presenting the 
draft of a bill for presentation at the coming 
session of the legislature. This bill desired 
a board of five members. It was to give the 
usual advice and counsel to libraries and to 
make an annual report to the governor. No 
member was to receive compensation, but the 
sum of $1000 was asked for travelling and in- 
cidental expenses. 

The report of the committee was accepted 
and the committee discharged. The execu- 
tive committee was then authorized to pre- 
pare the bill for presentation to the legisla- 
ture, and the executive committee was in- 
creased by three members of the original 
committee. 
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At the second annual meeting of the as- 
sociation at Springfield, Jan. 20, 1897, the 
executive committee of seven reported that 
the bill had been referred to Senator Mac- 
millan, who was to put it into proper form, 
but no real progress was reported. At this 
meeting it was voted that a committee should 
be formed, consisting of the president, Col. 
J. W. Thompson, and the three members of 
the original committee, Mr. Hopkins, Dr. 
Wire, and Miss Sharp, with such others as 
they should see fit to appoint, to attend to 
the matter of a library commission; shape 
the bill, see to putting it through the legis- 
lature and to carrying it out. There is no 
record that this committee was ever dis 
charged. They prepared a bill which was 
revised by Judge Neely and Mr. H. W. Jack- 
son, vice-president of the John Crerar Libra- 
ry. This bill was.practically the same as the 
first draft of 1896. It was introduced by 
Representative Rowe and Senator Stubble- 
field, March 11, 1897. Later Col. Thompson 
went before the Senate committee and found 
the sentiment favorable, yet at the meeting of 
the state library association at Peoria, May 
13, 1897. the president received a telegram 
saying the bill was again reported unfavora- 
bly and there was no hope. The bill pre- 
sumably was lost because of the $1000 ap- 
propriation. 

In October, 1897, the Illinois Federation of 
Women's Clubs pledged its support to the 
library commission bill and appointed a libra- 
ry committee for this purpose. In 1898 Judge 
Neely was appointed to serve on the legisla- 
tive committee in place of Dr. Wire, who had 
removed from the state. 

At the fourth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation at the University of Illinois in 1899, 
Mr. E. S. Willcox presented resolutions for 
the creation of a state library commission, 
especially mentioning travelling libraries as 
one feature of its work and also increasing 
the appropriation to $5000. 

The president then appointed Mr. E. S. 
Willcox, Mr. C. W. Andrews, and Miss 
Katharine L. Sharp a committee to prepare a 
bill and present it to the legislature. At the 
close of the association meeting this commit- 
tee met and drafted a bill incorporating the 
substance of the resolutions and basing it on 
former bills. The bill was sent to Spring- 
field and introduced. In spite of the com- 
bined efforts of librarians, teachers, and 
women's clubs it was lost by four votes. The 
reason assigned unofficially was that the leg- 
islators were opposed to more commissions. 
It was then that the Illinois Farmers’ Insti- 
tute promised to work for a commission in 
1901. In December, 1899, the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association appointed a committee 
of five to co-operate with similar committees 
from the Illinois State Library Association, 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and the Illinois Farmers’ Institute, to form a 
joint committee on library legislation in 1901. 
At the annual meeting of the library asso- 
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ciation at East St. Louis in 1900, the foilow- 
ing committee on library legislation was ap- 
pointed: Mr. E. S. Willcox, Miss Katharine 
L. Sharp, Miss M. E. Ahern, Hon. A. S. 
Draper, and Mr. A. H. Hopkins. There is 
no record of the previous committee having 
been discharged. There was no formal meet- 
ing of this committee but the chairman re 
ported that he had consulted the individual 
members. On Nov. 9, 1900, there was a 
meeting of the jomt committee, chairman 
Mr. O. F. Barbour, of Rockford, for the 
teachers, Miss Frances Le Baron, of Elgin, 
for the women’s clubs, and Mr. E. S. Will 
cox, of Peoria, for the librarians. A bill was 
drafted, based upon the one presented at the 
previous session. 

Mr. Barbour had 1000 copies printed at the 
expense of the state teachers’ association for 
use of the sub-committees. In the first 100 
there were typographical errors. When Mr 
Willcox’s copies were sent to him some of 
the imperfect copies were included by mis 
take. This circular also contained some bills 
which were not approved by the library sub 
committee. For these several reasons Mr 
Willcox had copies of the library commission 
bill printed and distributed and in addition 
to the bill a descriptive page called “Objects 
of the proposed bill.” This bill was enti- 
tled “An act to create a State Board of Li 
brary Commissioners whose duty it shall be 
to provide travelling libraries for the rural 
districts of the state, and promote the es 
tablishment and efficiency of free public li 
braries.” It called for five members, one 
of whom was to be the president of the uni 
versity and another the state superintendent 
of public instruction, ex-officio, the term of 
office to be four years. Travelling libraries 
were made the first clause in the duties of 
said commission. No member was to re 
ceive compensation but a competent librarian 
was to be appointed. $5000 was asked as an 
appropriation. 

The sub-committee from the state teachers’ 
association thought that it had the endorse 
ment of the state federation of women’s clubs 
and stated this in a letter accompanying its 
bill which was sent throughout the state 
When the sub-committee from the federation 
received this circular, they tore off the bill 
for woman's suffrage before distributing it. 
When these circulars, therefore, came in con 
tact, small wonder that many thought them 
conflicting bills. The bill for a state libra 
ry commission was identical in all of the 
circulars. 

This bill was presented to the legislature 
by Representative E. D. McCullock and Sena- 
tor J. O. Putnam. At the annual meeting of 
the library association at Lincoln, 1gor, the 
legislative committee reported progress. 

It was learned that the Farmers’ Institute 
committee had introduced an independent 
bill asking for $2500 for travelling libraries. 
In the discussion which followed, the strong 
desire was expressed that the different com- 
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mittees should combine or compromise, but 
nothing definite could be decided. 

Mr. Willcox visited Springfield twice, ap- 
pearing before three committees. The House 
library committee approved the bill with one 
slight amendment, the Senate appropriations 
committee referred it to a sub-committee 
which reported adversely on account of the 
appropriation, and the full committee con- 
curred. At the same time the legislature 
gave the Farmers’ Institute $2500 for travel- 
ling libraries. 

The open questions now are: 

1. Shall the bill ask for a library commis- 
sion and risk losing the travelling library 
clause, or shall it ask only for travelling li- 
braries to be placed by some existing organ- 
ization? Consideration should be given to 
the fact that the travelling library is only 
one part of the work of a commission. 

2. Shall the bill ask for an enabling act 
alone and depend on voluntary subscriptions 
for expenses? Shall it ask for $5000, or 
shall it ask for $10,000 in the belief that its 
importance will be better appreciated ? 

3. If there be an appropriation, shall the 
bulk of it be devoted to travelling expenses 
of commissioners who use their personal in- 
fluence to arouse itterest in libraries, or shall 
it be used for books? 

Appended to Miss Sharp’s report was a 
report from Mr. E. S. Willcox, chairman of 
the legislative committee. 

It was decided that Miss Sharp’s paper be 
ccnsidered an official report of all the exist- 
ing library legislative committees and that 
they all be discharged and a new one ap- 
pointed by the chair. Mr. Hopkins explained 
that the fault of past failures did not rest with 
any one or two persons but from a variety of 
reasons, that if a commission was obtained 
in 1903 it would be because each individual 
member did his part and that success or 
failure rested in the hands of the association. 
He explained that his idea was not to create 
a bill establishing travelling libraries or pub- 
lic libraries, but to get a commission and let 
the commission organize its own work. He 
further stated that to him a commission 
meant an educational body which should as- 
sist in the other educational work of the 
state, that it should be a central bureau ra- 
diating its threads from north to south and 
from east to west. Eventually he hoped that 
we might follow in the footsteps of educa- 
tional bureaus with one national bureau and 
each state having its own branch bureau. 

The next question taken up was an amend- 
ment to the constitution creating a life mem- 
bership upon the payment of $5. This sum 
was considered too small, but upon its being 
increased to $10 the amendment was carried. 

Mr. Hopkins, chairman of the committee 
on statistics, reported that the material col- 
lected in regard to the library statistics of 
Cook county had been incorporated into a 
thesis by Mr. Waters, of the Illinois Library 
School, and the whole had been turned over 
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to the association. He pointed out the value 
of such material to the whole library world 
and asked if the association were going to sit 
still or if it could rot undertake to publish 
these statistics of Illinois libraries. All that 
was necessary was a little editing 

After some discussion it was decided that 
the chair appoint a committee of three to in 
vestigate and report on methods and expense 
of such publication. 

The time and place of the next meeting 
were discussed. Evanston and Quincy both 
gave cordial invitations. Some thought Dec 
oration Day might be a better time than 
Washington's Birthday, because of the weath- 
er, though nothing definite was decided. The 
treasurer then wanted some information in 
regard to the time that should elapse upon the 
non-payment of dues before a member was 
dropped, if removal from the state consti- 
tuted a resignation, etc., which resulted in 
appointing a committee to make by-laws con- 
sidering especially all lapses of membership. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. On 
the following Sunday evening all librarians 
from Illinois dined together at the hotel. 
One hundred and three responded to the call. 
The different courses were interspersed with 
toasts, responded to on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Miss Ahern made a delightful toast- 
mistress, introducing each speaker with some 
apt remark. At the adjournment the hope 
was expressed that the next state meeting 
would be as largely attended, when the pleas- 
ant acquaintances made in Waukesha might 
be renewed. ELEANOR Roper, Secretary. 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: A. P. Fleming, Des Moines 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss H. L. McCrory, 
Public Library, Cedar Rapids. 

The 12th annual meeting of the association 
will be held at Burlington, Oct. 9-11, as pre- 
viously announced in these columns. It is 
expected that Herbert Putnam, librarian of 
Congress, will be present and make the chief 
address. Miss Dousman, children’s librarian 
of the Milwaukee Public Library, is expected 
to present a paper on children’s work, and 
other subjects of timely interest will be pre 
sented by Iowa librarians and trustees that 
will make the program eminently practical. 


MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: Mrs. Mary H. Curran, Public 
Library, Bangor. 
Secretary: George T. Little, Bowdoin Col 
lege, Brunswick 
Treasurer: Miss Alice C. Furbish, Public 
Library, Portland 
The annual meeting of the Maine Library 
Association was held at the Bowdoin College 
Library, Brunswick, on Sept. 3. The atten- 
dance of those directly engaged in library 
work was larger than at any previous gath- 
ering of this character. A paper by Mr. John 
Haley, of the Dyer Library of Saco, gave 
an account of an unsuccessful endeavor, un- 
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dertaken at some expense, to encourage the 
reading of books in the outlying districts of 
that city by means of travelling libraries. 
The indifference met with seemed due partly 
to preference for periodical literature, partly 
to the comparative ease with which books 
could be borrowed directly from the main li- 
brary. 

A paper on “Book reviews from the libra- 
rian’s standpoint,” by Frank H. Whitmore, 
assistant librarian of Bowdoin College, set 
forth the conditions of present-day reviewing, 
pointing out the presence of a commercial 
element which has deflected reviewing from 
its proper course and made it more servicea- 
ble to the publishing house than to the libra- 
rian. The review being an indispensable ad- 
junct to the librarian’s work, it remains for 
him to take up and to emphasize the scattered 
complaints of independent persons against the 
present state of criticism if reviews are to be 
of any real assistance. A _ short historical 
sketch traced the review from its origin, as 
an independent form of literature, in the 
Journal des Savants of Paris, up through the 
period of the patron, then of the old quarter- 
lies to the spread of reviewing through the 
weeklies and dailies of the present time. The 
difficulties of reviewing were examined and 
set over against its achievements, with the 
conclusion that with the enormous output of 
books and the pressing demand of the public 
for reviews the criticisms often become su- 
perficial and incomplete. Then followed an 
analysis of what the librarian asks for in re- 
lation to new books, with the view that in 
thus formulating his demand, which on in- 
spection does not differ widely from that of 
the discriminating reader, there might be 
given to reviewing more definiteness and co- 
herence. An extended list of reviewing peri- 
odicals was given, followed by a character- 
ization of the more important ones, closing 
with a statement of the need for more men 
among reviewers, for a longer and more care- 
ful training on the part of the critic, and for 
the signed review. 

An earnest plea for attendance upon the 
meetings of the A. L. A. was made by Mrs. 
Mary H. Curran, of the Bangor Public Li- 
brary, in her paper on the “Advantages of 
library association.” She spoke of the inspir- 
ation and practical help derived from the na- 
tional meetings, and of their great value in 
maintaining the spirit of fellowship among li- 
brarians. 

The larger part of the three sessions held 
during the day was devoted to the informal 
discussion and interchange of experience on 
seven topics, previously selected by members 
of the association as of practical interest to 
them. Of these the three following may be 
mentioned as eliciting somewhat divergent 
opinions: Can the card catalog be made a 
successful substitute for the printed list in a 
small library? What reference books should 
be bought first? What per cent. of fiction 
should be added to a town library? 
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MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: H. M. Utley, Public Library, 
Detroit. 

Secretary: Miss G. M. Walton, State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti. 

Treasurer: Miss N. S. Loving, Public Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor. 

The association has issued in a neat pam- 
phlet the Proceedings of its roth annual meet- 
ing, held at Albion, Nov. 9-10, 1900. In ad- 
dition to the report of sessions, and the papers 
read, there is appended a “History of the 
development of libraries in Michigan,” with 
full statistical tables, by Olive C. Lathrop, of 
the Illinois State Library School. 


MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Presideni: F. M. Crunden, Public Library, 
St. Louis. 

Secretary-Treasurer: J. T. Gerould, State 
University Library, Columbia. 

The annual meeting of the association will 
be held in Kansas City, Oct. 24-25, 1901. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: H. M. Elmendorf, Public Libra- 
ry, Buffalo. 

Secretary: Miss M. E. Hazeltine, Prender- 
gast Library, Jamestown. 

Treasurer: E. W. Gaillard, Webster Free 
Library, New York City. 

The date for “library week” to be held at 
Lake Placid as the annual meeting of the New 
York Library Association has been put one 
week earlier than first announced, the week 
as finally determined being Sept. 21-30. This 
change was made necessary by the earlier 
opening of the library schools of the state, 
whose instructors and students desire to 
attend the conference, and by general request 
frcm many in other states. The meeting 
promises to be a most successful one, the ad- 
vance registration on Sept. 1 being consider- 
ably in excess of 100. 

The program has been carefully planned 
with reference to the needs of the state, chief 
among the topics to be considered being Li- 
brary institutes, Library architecture, Litera- 
ture and the children, Reading lists and Book 
selection. There will be no formal papers, 
but short opening talks to introduce the topics 
with ample time for discussion, the program 
being elastic, so that if a subject proves of 
special interest and profit, the discussion can 
be prolonged. 

The sessions are planned for one each day 
from Sept. 23-28; but if the weather should 
prove stormy, the time will be filled with 
meetings, leaving the other days for personal 
conferences, or excursions and recreation. 

The New York Central Railroad has con- 
firmed the announcement of a one-fare rate 
from all points on its lines. Tickets will be 
good for purchase and departure any time on 
and after Sept. 15 to 25, and will be good 
returning any time before Oct. 15. These 
rates are good on the Boston & Albany Rail- 
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road, as well as on all branches of the New 
York Central. 

The Lake Placid Club give half regular 
rates on rooms, making the cost of rooms 
from 25 cents to $2 a day. Comfortable 
rooms, accommodating two, average about $1 
a day. Table board is 50 cents a meal or 
$10.50 a week. 

It is most important for the comfort of all 
that the club should know as early as possi- 
ble how many guests it must care for, and all 
who expect to attend are asked to notify the 
secretary promptly. All who wish to engage 
rooms are requested to write to Mr. Asa O. 
Gallup, manager, Lake Placid Club, Morning- 
side, Essex Co., N. Y. All desiring further 
information should write to Miss Mary E. 
Hazeltine, secretary, James Prendergast Li- 
brary, Jamestown, N. Y 

OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: A. S. Root, Oberlin College Li- 
brary. 

Secretary: Miss Olive Jones, State Univer- 
sity Library, Columbus. 

Treasurer: Miss K. W. Sherwood, Public 
Library, Cincinnati. 

The seventh annual meeting will be held 


at Sandusky, O., October 1-4, 1901. The fol- 
lowing program has been prepared: 
Tuesday, October 1. 
Evening: 1. Address of welcome. Rev. Win- 
field Baer. 
2. President’s address. Prof. A. S. 


Root. 
3. Evolution of the library in San- 
dusky. Rev. Charles Martin. 
4. Inspection of library. 


Wednesday, October 2. 


Morning: 1. Reports of secretary and treas- 

urer. 

2. Reports of committees. 
(a) Relation of libraries to 

schools. 

(b) Library training. 
(c) Library extension. 

3. The American Library Associa- 
tion. Miss Electra Doren. 

4. Bibliography in the small libra- 
ry. Miss E. L. Abbott. 

Afternoon: Out-of-door excursion. 

Evening: Reception. 

Thursday, October 3. 

Morning: 1. Business session with reports of 
auditing committee and com- 
mittee on necrology. 

2. Section meetings. 
a. Small Library Section. 
(1) Selection of books for 
the small library. Miss 
Mary C. Parker. 
(2) Reference work in the 
small library. Miss 
Anne C. Granger. 
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(3) The library and the 
community. Miss Mil- 
dred C. Wood. 

b. College Section. 

Subject for discussion: 
What should be the ratio 
between the expenditure 
for books and the expen- 
diture for administration 
in a college library ? 

Afternoon: 1. Exposition of existing library 
laws. Judge Tod B. Gallo- 
way. 

2. Symposium, led by Mr. W. T. 
Porter. Subject: What has 
been done in various com- 
munities under these laws? 

3. Report of legislative commit- 


tee. 
Evening: 1. Music. 
2. Address. Mr. R. R. Bowker, 
Editor Liprary JOURNAL. 
3. Music. 
4. Address. Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress. 
5. Music. 


Friday, October 4. 

1. Business session. 

2. Librarians and teachers. 
Emma Graham. 

3. Collection of historical material 
by libraries. Mr. E. O. Ran 
dall. 

4. Question 
Ahern. 

WISCONSIN STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Dr. H. H. Hurd, Chippewa Falls 

Secretary: Miss B. M. Brown, Public Li- 
brary, Eau Claire. 

Treasurer: Miss Tryphena Mitchell, Vaughn 
Library, Ashland. 

The Wisconsin meeting arranged in con- 
nection with the A. L. A. conference, was 
held at the Fountain Spring House, on the 
afternoon of Thursday, July 4. 

The meeting was opened by introductory 
remarks by F. A. Hutchins, who outlined the 
great need of more public and travelling li- 
braries in Wisconsin. A large map was ex- 
hibited, showing the areas not reached by any 
library agency. 

This talk was followed by L. M. Newman, 
of Chippewa Falls, on “The delivery of li- 
brary books by tural mail delivery.” Mr. 
Newman spoke of the bill which is to be in- 
troduced at the next session of Congress per- 
taining to free transportation of library books 
from rural communities upon which postage 
has been paid one way. The bill is meeting 
with general favor by congressmen, and its 
passage is hoped for by those interested in 
the extension of library privileges to farming 
or isolated communities. 

Judge J. M. Pereles, of Milwaukee, then 
read a paper upon “German travelling libra- 
ries,” showing the good done by the little col- 
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lections of books among foreigners that can- 
not speak our language. Judge Pereles has 
been a large contributor to the work of trav- 
elling libraries in the state, and his words 
carried conviction with them. 

Hon. P. V. Lawson, of Menasha, explained 
the workings of the new law, which enables 
counties to make appropriations for systems 
of county travelling libraries, and told with 
what enthusiasm the matter had been taken 
up in Winnebago county, an appropriation of 
$500 having been made by the county board 
for the purpose, followed by the circulation 
of 25 boxes in the county. 

Miss Bertha M. Brown, librarian at Eau 
Claire, spoke of the good work done by little 
boxes of books placed in the outlying dis- 
tricts of large towns, and emphasized the im- 
portance of such extension to those who find 
it difficult to reach the main library. 

Mrs. Edward Porter, librarian of a trav- 
elling library at Estella, Wisconsin, then gave 
one of the most inspiring talks of the after- 
noon. She told of the hunger for books in 
the northern part of the state, and of the 
good done by the travelling libraries. She 
cited an instance where the reading of 
“Widow O’Callaghan’s boys” had reformed an 
entire household. Mrs. Porter’s word pic- 
tures of the need of good books brought tears 
to many eyes and the truth to many hearts 
that it is, after all, not the few great libra- 
ries but the thousand small ones that may do 
most for the people. 

Miss L. E. Stearns, of Wilwaukee, con- 
tinued the subject of travelling libraries, tak- 
ing as her text Horace Mann’s words, “Had 
I the power I would scattér libraries over the 
whole land, as a sower sows his wheat field.” 

Mrs. Charles S. Morris, of Berlin, then 
told of the reference libraries for study clubs 
which the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs had sent out to clubs and 
communities not blessed with library priv- 
ileges. 

Miss Cornelia Marvin, of Madison, recited 
the good work done through encouraging 
small communities to start libraries with the 
offer of travelling libraries to supplement the 
little local collections. She showed how the 
offer of a box of such books had been the 
means of starting a little public library in a 
community of 400 people, that within a year 
raised $1176 for library purposes. 

Hon. J. H. Stout, of Menomonie, spoke of 
the value of travelling libraries to rural com- 
munities. Upon the conclusion of the ad- 
dress, it was moved and carried that a com- 
mittee be appointed whose object it shall be 
to raise $10,000 for travelling libraries for 
Wisconsin. Another committee was ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the office of the 
state superintendent of public instruction in 
urging upon the state the formation of educa- 
tional taxing districts for the greater exten- 
sion of library and other education interests. 

L, E. STEaRNs. 
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Library Clubs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF CHICAGO. 


President: Camillo von Klenze, University 
of Chicago. 

Secretary: A. G. S. Josephson, John Cre- 
rar Library. 

Treasurer: C. B. Roden, Public Library. 

The society has published a well printed 
and interesting Year-book for 1900-1901, fol- 
lowing the general plan of its previous Hand- 
book, somewhat extended. It contains ab- 
stracts of the proceedings through the year, 
the second annual report of the council, 
papers by T. W. Stevens “On some American 
bookmakers, ”" and R. C. H. Catterall on 
“Some recent literature on Oliver Cromwell,” 
and lists of officers, members, by-laws, pub- 
lications, and of bibliographies in course of 
preparation by members. 

WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: W. I. Fletcher, Amherst Col- 
lege Library. 

Secretary: Ida F. Farrar, City Library, 
Springfield. 

Treasurer: Mrs. A. J. Hawks, Meekins Li- 
brary, Williamsburg. 

The executive committee at a recent meet- 
ing outlined in a general way the year’s work 
of the club. It is hoped to reach all sections 
of the four wester” counties either by a regu- 
lar meeting or by an institute and to adapt 
the program to meet the needs of all the mem- 
bers as well as those of the particular place 
of meeting. The first regular meeting will be 
held at Huntington, Oct. 18, the second proba- 
bly at Worcester in midwiriter, the third at 
Orange in June. 

At the fall meeting the following will be 
the topics under discussion: “How can the 
usefulness of the reading room be _ in- 
creased?”; “Helps for the modern library, 
such as library clubs, journals, schools, in 
dexes, bulletins, ctc.;” “The best books of 
1901 for a small library to buy.” 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes. 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
ECONOMY. 


This school, which has heretofore been 
conducted as a department of the Sauveur 
Summer School, now suspended, held its 
11th session this summer as an independent 
school, for five weeks, from July 15 to Aug. 
16, under the direction, as usual, of Mr. W. | 
Fletcher, librarian of Amherst College. 

The attendance of pupils, numbering 50, 
has been equalled but once, namely in 1899. 
The class, coming from 13 states from Maine 
to Louisiana, was one of the best the school 
bas ever had, in previous training and in 
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ready grasp of the work. As usual about one- 
half of the class were already in library work 
and several of the others took the course as 
preparatory for further study at one of the 
regular schools. 

Dana’s “Library primer” and Cutter’s 
“Rules” were used as the principal text-books, 
and a surprisingly large amount of work, 
both theoretical and practical, was gone over. 
Visits were made to the libraries in North- 
ampton, Easthampton and Springfield, and at 
the end of the session a party of 20 accom- 
panied Mr. Fletcher on a trip to Boston, where 
the Public, the Athenzum, the State, and the 
Harvard University libraries were inspected, 
and visits were made to the Library Bureau 
and the Riverside Press. 

The extreme heat of the season was well 
offset by the comparative coolness of the 
rooms in the stone building of the college li- 
brary where the sessions were held, and re- 
lieved by several excursions to the famous 
hill-tops of Mts. Tom and Holyoke and other 
near-by resorts. The list of students is as 
follows: 

Florence E. Abbe, Springfield, Mass. 
Edith M. Baker, Amherst, Mass. 

Mabel FE. Banister, East Brookfield, Mass. 
Bertha Bardwell, Malden, Mass. 
Katherine Beardsley, Roxbury, Ct. 
Agnes Benoit, Springfield, Mass. 
Mamie S. Bennet, Lewiston, Me. 

Teresa P. Bergamini, N. Y. City. 
Florence T. Braniff, N. Y. City. 

Jeanie Bruce Brown, Boston, Mass. 
Waldo C. Brown, Somerville, Mass. 
Warren B. Brown, Hanover, N. H. 
Edith H. Cobb, Acushnet, N. H. 

Edith A. Demeritt, Durham, N. H. 
Helen W. Dodd, New Orleans, La. 

Jean Ely, Flushing, N. Y. 

Mrs. Cora Frothingham, Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte L. Greene, Clinton, Mass. 
Zaidee Griffin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bertha Harlow, Amherst, Mass. 

F. Edward Kaula, Somerville, Mass. 
Helen W. Kelley, Concord, Mass. 

Ellen King, Germantown, Pa. 

Mr. F. W. Lewis, Boston, Mass. 

Lucy A. Mayo, Holyoke, Mass. 

Hugh N. Mighill, Amherst, Mass. 

Miss A. T. Montague, Sunderland, Mass. 
Edith A. Moses, Hartford, Ct. 
Katherine Powell, Amherst, Mass. 

N. Edna Read, Newton, Mass. 

Carrie E. Read, Westford, Mass. 
Minnie A. Rice, Castleton, Vt. 

Caroline Roberts, Baltimore, Md. 

Dora Roberts, Canton, III. 

Jeanette Roberts, Champaign, III. 
Alice M. Robinson, Derby Line, Vt. 
Frederick W. Schenk, Cambridge, Mass. 
George Dana Smith. Burlington, Vt. 
H. Leonora Stiles, Monson, Mass. 
Florence Stoddard, East Brookfield, Mass. 
Lulu M. Stone, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charlotte A. Thompson, Durham, N. H. 
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Mabel E. Townsead, Somerville, Mass. 
Elizabeth F. Van Boskerck, Plainfield, N. J. 
Mary Warren, Leicester, Mass. 

Miss J. C. White, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Edwina Whitney, Storrs, Conn 

Katherine Wilcox, Westboro, Mass. 

Belle Williams, Columbia, S. C. 

Mary S. Woodman, Somerville, Mass. 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY TRAINING SCHOOL. 
The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh has 

issued an announcement of the I190f-1902 ses- 

sion of the training school for children’s li- 

brarians conducted under its direction. This 

school “was organized in response to the de- 
mand, both in this city and elsewhere, for 
librarians specially trained to work with chil- 
dren. It devotes its energies to that specific 
purpose, not competing in any way with the 
general library schools.” A two year course 
is outlined, the second year being optional; 
certificates will be given to students success- 
fully completing the first year. For the first 
year course the general subjects are: Order- 
ing and accessioning, cataloging and shelf- 
listing, classification, loan work, reference 
work, planning and equipment of children’s 
rooms, administration of children’s rooms, 
literature for children, bulletin and picture 
work, story-telling and reading aloud, rela- 
tions between libraries and schools, home li- 
braries, psychology. In the second year topics 
include cataloging and indexing, classifica- 
tion, administration of children’s departments, 
literature for children, story telling and read- 
ing aloud, relation between libraries and 
schools, civic education, psychology. Prac- 
tice work is given in the six children’s rooms 
of the Carnegie Library and its branches. 
in the management of the home library sys- 
tem, and in the sending of books to the city 
schools; and experience will also be obtained 

in the summer playgrounds where small li- 

braries are maintained for the children. In- 

formation as to requirements, fees, etc., may 
be had by addressing Mabel A. Frothingham, 
secretary Training School, Carnegie Library, 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY SCHOOL. 

The Chautauqua Library School was in- 
augurated as one of the departments of the 
Chautauqua Summer Schools, by a five weeks’ 
session held at Chautauqua, N. Y., from July 
11 to August 15. The attendance was double 
the number expected for the first year, and 
this made an auspicious opening. Forty-one 
students from twenty different states were 
registered, and all but seven of these com- 
pleted the required work. 

Principles of cataloging, including acces- 
sion and shelf-department, classification, ref- 
erence and loan work. and many practical de- 
tails were taught. The cataloging and clas- 
sification were taught at Chautauqua, while 
the class used the James Prendergast Free 
Library for reference and practical work. 
Mr. Dewey, general director of the school, 
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spent a number of days at Chautauqua for 
its organization, and gave the opening lec- 
tures, establishing at once a high standard for 
the school. His addresses were inspirational, 
their central theme being “Qualifications of a 
librarian.” The other special lecturers were 
H. L. Elmendorf, of the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary, on “Selection of books,” “Relations 
with the public,” “Children’s departments” ; 
W. R. Eastman, state inspector of libraries, 
on “Library buildings and government”; and 
A. L. Peck, of the Gloversville Free Library, 
on “Relations of the library and study clubs” 
and “Relations of the library and the schools.” 
The routine instruction was divided be- 
tween Miss Foote and Miss Hazeltine, who 
fcund the class so enthusiastic and so eager 
to study, that it was possible to cover much 
ground in the few weeks. Since many of the 
class came with no idea of taking the entire 
course, but of getting certain lines of work 
most needed in their home libraries, the fact 
that so many decided to take the prescribed 
course was gratifying in itself. An optional 
examination was offered at the close of the 
term for all who desired certificates, and 
twenty-seven members of the class received 
them. Of these eleven acquitted themselves 
so creditably that a certificate “with honor” 
was awarded them. 
The registration of the class follows: 
Abell, Mary L., Oneonta, N. Y. 
Ainsworth, Marguerite, Assistant, Toledo 
<Ohio) Public Library. 
Bissell, Estelle A., Substitute, Corning (N 
Y.) Free Library. 
Bowden, Marguerite M. I., Assistant, Helena 
(Mont.) Public Library. 
Bunker, Cora H., Assistant, Toledo (Ohio) 
Public Library. 
Burrows, Dorothy E., Librarian, Rutherford 
(N. J.) Free Public Library. 
Caldwell, Mary P., Librarian, Tome Institute, 
Port Deposit, Md. 
Carothers, Wilhelmina, E., Assistant libra- 
rian, Grand Forks (N. D.) Public Library. 
Dewees, Watson W., Librarian, Westtown 
Friends’ School, Westtown, Pa. 
Dow, Mary E., Librarian, Midland ( Mich.) 
Library Association. 
Frazier, Jessie B., Librarian, Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics, Washington, D. C. 
Garrott, Susan H., Librarian, Woman's Col- 
lege, Frederick, Md. 
Heyward, Maude, Assistant librarian, Georgia 
Historical Society, Savannah, Ga. 
Hough, Clara, Ex-librarian, West Virginia 
University Library, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Hoyt, Carrie E., Librarian, High School Li 
brary, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Kniest, Adele L., Assistant, Free Public Li- 
brary, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Kright, Lulu M., Assistant, Newton (Kan.) 
Public Library. 

Laundon, Leonora, Librarian, Wellington 
(Ohio) Public Library. 

MacIntyre, Anna L., Librarian, College for 
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Women, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 

McSurely, Ella G., Assistant, Miami Univer- 
sity Library, Oxford, O. 

Mosher, Bessie B., Assistant, Oberlin Col- 
lege Library, Oberlin, O. 

Naeseth, Charles A., Librarian, Luther Col- 
lege, Decorah, Ia. 

Nicholl, Mary W., Librarian, Bellevue Col- 
tege, Bellevue, Neb. 

Palmer, Carolyn, Librarian, John B. Stetson 
Univeritsy, Deland, Fla. 

Parkinson, Margaret B., Assistant, Helena 
(Mont.) Public Library. 

Potter (Mrs.) Elizabeth H., Trustee, Tyler 
(Texas) Library. 

Randall, Clara H., Assistant, Morse Institute 
Library, Natick, Mass. 

Reed (Mrs.) Ella C., Librarian, Boise (Ida- 
ho) Circulating Library. 

Reeder, Louise M., Librarian, Public Schoo! 
Library, Williamsport, Pa. 

Rey S. Janette, Librarian, Brockport 

. Y.) Normal School Library. 

Risk ‘Bertha A., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Rushworth, Mabel L., Substitute, High 
School Library, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Sherwin, Hetty M. B., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Sisler, Della J., Cataloger, Kansas State Nor- 
mal School, Emporia, Kan. 

Smith, Cornelia G., Assistant, Warren (Ohio) 
Public Library. 

Smith, Edith J., Assistant, Public Library, 
Rockville, Conn. 

Totten, Bessie L., Assistant librarian, An- 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, O 

Triepel (Mrs.) Emma M. V., Assistant, 
Treasury Department Library, Washington, 


D. C. 

Underhill, a L., Librarian, Davenport 

Library, Bath, N. Y. 

Van Scoter, William B., 

C. A. Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Waters, Alice G., Librarian, Roos Institute, 

Salem, Mass. 

Mary Emocene HAZELTINE, 
Resident Director. 
NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
PERSONAL NOTES. 
Class of 1901. 

Barker, Miss Emma E., continues her du- 
ties as librarian of the Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation Library, Albany, N. Y 

Bascom, Miss Elvira L.. “A been appointed 
printing and indexing assistant in the N. Y. 
State Library. 

Brown, Mr. Charles H. has been appointed 
assistant in the catalog department of the 
Library of Congress. 

Hyde, Miss Sara G., has been appointed 
assistant in the catalog department of the 
N. Y. State Library. 

Lyman, Miss —- A., has been appointed 
assistant in the N. Y. State Home Education 
Department. 

Sanderson, Miss Edna M., has been ap- 
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pointed assistant in the N. Y. State Library. 

Springer, Miss May Z., 1899-1900, has begun 
a six months’ engagement to catalog the 
Reuben McMillan Free Library, Youngstown 


0.) 

Yust, Mr. William 
sub-inspector in the } 
braries Division. 

Whitmore, Frank H., has been appointed 
assistant librarian of Bowdoin College Li- 
brary. 

Nutting, Miss Gertrude B., has been ap- 
pointed general assistant in the library of the 
University of Wisconsin, of which she is a 
graduate. 


has been appointed 
. Y. State Public Li- 


Class of 1902. 


Cramton, Miss Ellen B., has been appointed 
librarian of the Levi Heywood Memorial Li- 
brary, Gardner, Mass. 


SUMMER COURSE. 


The following names should be added to 
the list of summer course students for 1901. 

Cochran, Alice Augusta, Westchester, Pa., 
Librarian Westchester State Normal School. 

Hanna, Augusta Priscilla, Canandaigua, 
N. Y., Assistant librarian Canandaigua Acade- 
my Library. 

McLachlan, Nancy Caldwell, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Assistant Fort Wayne Public Library. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
APPRENTICES. 


The trustees of the Brooklyn Public Libra- 
ry having decided that applicants for library 
positions must take a six-weeks’ course in 
library science during their apprenticeship, 
in order to be eligible for appointment, the 
preliminary civil service examination was 
given on June 24 and those who stood the 
test satisfactorily formed a class. 

The course was given from July 8 to Aug. 
16 in the Library School rooms of the Pratt 
Institute Free Library, and was conducted, 
under the general direction of Miss Plummer, 
by Miss Frances B. Hawley, of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, a graduate of the Pratt In- 
stitute Library School. 

The class consisted of nine students, cover- 
ing a wide range in both age and education, 
and reading among them six foreign lan- 
guages. 

The aim. of the course was two-fold: to 
give the students that information and prac- 
tice which would best fit them to perform the 
duties likely to fall to them in the Brooklyn 
Public Library, and to arouse their interest 
in the broader aspects and ultimate objects 
of library work. 

The course included the principles of classi- 
fication, cataloging, reference work, and libra- 
ry economy, including library handwriting, 
joined and disjoined. In classification, the 
Abridged Decimal Classification was the text- 
book used, and the students classified about 
250 books according to its tables. Almost 
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half of each day was devoted to cataloging 
The reference lectures were given by Miss 
Florence Russell, of the Pratt Institute Free 
Library, and about 100 reference books were 
reported on and searched for answers to 
problems. In library economy, one lesson to 
a subject was found sufficient except in the 
case of Book-numbering, Shelf-listing and 
Charging-systems, when two lessons each 
were required. 

The class hours were long and were de- 
voted chiefly to full discussion of the whys 
and wherefores of library methods and the 
pros and cons of disputed points, each stu- 
dent’s opinion being listened to and consid- 
ered. The class was usually able to think out 
the best way of doing things and to formulate 
simple rules before textbook study of a sub- 
ject. 

In practical work, absolutely 
notes and text-books was allowed; very short 
time was given, in order that the habit of 
quickness should be formed; all work was 
done independently by each student and the 
frequent asking of questions was discouraged. 

All quizzes were given unexpectedly. Aside 
from these quizzes, there were no reviews. 
Fxaminations were given with short notice 
o> none at all, and students were advised not 
to cram for them. Examination per cents. 
ranged from 99 to 83. 

Frances B. HAWLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
NEWS AND NOTES. 

The university begins instruction Septem- 
ber 18. Students are expected to register 
September 16 and 17. 

Mr. Herbert Putnam of the 
Congress is expected to visit the 
October. 

Miss Grace Bryant, ‘97, 
position as librarian of the College 
cians and Surgeons to marry Mr. 
Hutson, of Chicago, September 11. 

Miss Grace O. Edwards, B.L.S., ‘97, has 
resigned her position as cataloger in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library to travel in Europe 
for a year. 

Miss Cecilia McConnel, ‘oo, has resigned 
her position as reviser in the University of 
Illinois Library School. 

Mrs. Adele Cooper Reed, ‘00, was mar- 
ried on September 1st to Mr. James Brown 
Scott, Dean of the College of Law of the 
University of Illinois. 

Miss Elma Warwick, B.L.S., '97. has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the North- 
ern Illinois Normal School, De Kalb 

Miss Lucy B. E. Willcox, B.L.S., ‘00, has 
resigned her position as loan desk assistant 
at the University of Illinois to marry Mr. 
Joseph T. Wallace, of Champaign, September 
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Miss Alice P. Bixby, ‘oo, assistant librarian, 
Chemistry Division, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Elizabeth Branch, B.L.S., ‘oo, assis- 
tant librarian, Eastern Illinois Normal School, 
Charleston. 

Miss Adelaide M. Chase, B.L.S., ’o1, cata- 
loger for Stone & Webster, Boston. 

Miss Linda M. Clatworthy, B.L.S., ’oo, 
head cataloger, Public Library, Dayton, O. 

Miss Madeleine W. Milner, B.L.S., ‘97, 
librarian, Northern Ill. Normal School, De 
Kalb. 

Miss Minnie E. Sears, B.L.S., ‘oo, assis- 
tant cataloger, University of Illinois. 

Miss Blanche Seeley, B.L.S., ‘00, assistant, 
John Crerar Library. 

Miss Frances Simpson, ‘oo, head cataloger, 
University of Illinois. 

KaTHARBNE L. SHaarp, Director. 


Reviews. 


FietrcHer, W. I., and Poole, Mary. Poole’s 
index to periodical literature: abridged edi- 
tion, covering the contents of 37 important 
periodicals, 1815-99. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1901. 8+843 p. 1. O. $12 


net. 

The advent of the “condensed Poole” has 
been eagerly awaited, and it will be welcomed 
as one of the reference works indispensable 
in almost every library. While it cannot take 
the place of the fvll series of index volumes, 
covering, in seven separate alphabets for as 
many periods, the contents of over 400 differ- 
ent periodicals, it will be of the greatest use- 
fulness in its own field, as a single-volume 
index to the complete sets of 37 leading 
periodicals, covering the period 1815-1899. 
The periodicals indexed are: American Hts- 
torical Review, Arena, Atlantic, Book Buyer, 
Bookman, Century, Chautauquan, Contem- 
temporary Review, Cosmopolitan, Critic, 
Eclectic, Education, Educational Review, 
Engineering Magazine, Fortnightly, Forum, 
Geographical Journal, Harper's Monthly, Lip- 
pincott, Littell’s Living Age, McClure’s, 
Magazine of Art, Nation, National Maga- 
zine, National Review, New England Maga- 
zine, New World, Nineteenth Century, North 
American Review, Outing, Outlook, Political 
Science Quarterly, Popular Science Monthly, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Review of 
Reviews, Scribner's. The intention in select- 
ing was to include two classes of periodicals 
—-those of general, popular scope and inter- 
est, and certain ones which should represent 
special fields of knowledge and discussion. 
The indexing of the complete sets of the Liv- 
ing Age and Eclectic provides for the inclu- 
sion of the chief contents of the English 
quarterlies and other periodicals. 

The plan followed is that adopted in the 
previous Poole volumes, the work of com- 
pilation having consisted mainly in culling 
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from the complete “Index” volumes and sup- 
plements, to the end of 1899, all the references 
to the periodicals included in the abridgment. 
The volume is prefaced by the familiar “List 
of periodicals indexed” and “Chronological 
conspectus.” There is, of course, to be made 
of it the same criticism that has always ap- 
plied to the original work, in the lack of 
author references and of indication of peri- 
odicals by month; but it can be seen that the 
former feature would probably be impractica- 
ble on account of the increased bulk, while 
the latter would have entailed a great amount 
of extra detail. In short, the work is exact- 
ly what it purports to be, namely an abridg- 
ment and not a re-making of the original voli- 
umes. Nevertheless, librarians will still cher- 
ish the hope that some day these changes may 
be incorporated in “Poole,” perhaps as one of 
the possibilities of future co-operative work. 
It is most interesting to observe, in turning 
the pages of this volume, how wide and 
varied are the subjects treated in periodical 
literature, and how essential familiarity with 
this literature must be to readers and stu- 
dents in almost every field. The abridged 
“Poole” gives a short-cut to as much of this 
literature as will be desired by the majority 
of library users, and it will be of the utmost 
value in the many small and medium-sized 
libraries which contain from three to 30 sets 
of periodicals, where the full “Poole” series 
are not only luxuries but are disappointing 
in their many references to periodicals not 
contained in the library. It is, in fact, one 
of those books that no library can afford to 
be without, even though the price is neces- 
sarily considerable, and most libraries should 
have two copies, one to be kept for the ser- 
vice of the librarian and staff, and the other 
to be worn out by the public in the periodical 
room. 


St. Nicnotas. Index to St. Nicholas: a 
complete comprehensive index and dic- 
tionary catalogue to the first 27 volumes of 
St. Nicholas; comp. by Harriet Goss and 
Gertrude A. Baker. Cleveland, O., Cumu- 
lative Index Co., [1901.] 234 p. O. 


Children’s librarians and all who have to 
meet demands for literature for young peo- 
ple, will welcome this key to the contents of 
St. Nicholas since its establishment in 1874. 
The Griswold and Sargent indexes, and the 
yearly or half yearly indexes to the bound 
volumes have heretofore been the chief guides 
to the stores of this children’s treasurehouse, 
and there is certainly a place for the present 
compact and comprehensive volume. 

The index is arranged in dictionary cata- 
log form, following closely the “A. L. A. list 
of subject headings,” including also such gen- 
eral divisions as “Animals,” “Seasons,” 
“Names of holidays,” etc., and form divisions, 
as Adventures, Dialogues, Fables, Fiction, 
Puzzles, Riddles, etc., the usefulness of which 
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to the busy teacher or librarian planning spe- 
cial lists, “composition” material, or supple- 
mentary reading, will be at once apparent. 
The entries are of the briefest, but include 
indication of illustrations, and for serials note 
beginning and end of instalments; inclusive 
paging is uniformly given. The printing 1s 
evidently linotype work, and there are no 
variations of type, but the general effect is 
clear and sufficiently effective. The index 
seems, indeed, to be throughout a careful and 
intelligent piece of work, most creditable to 
its compilers; and it should prove an indis- 
pensable “library aid” in its particular field. 
Certainly no library working with children 
directly or through the schools can afford to 
be without it. 


Zevier, Gottfried Gutenberg-Forschungen. 
Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1901. 8+-166 p. 
+4 pl. O. pap. 7 marks. 

This collection of studies, by Dr. Zedler, 
librarian of the Landesbibliothek of Wiesba- 
den, is a welcome supplement to the quin- 
centenary Gutenberg literature published last 
year, because it happily performs the services 
of a gleaner and throws new light on some 
obscure points connected with the beginnings 
of printing at Mayence, either superficially 
treated or entirely overlooked by the authors 
of more bulky works or dissertations, and 
opens the way for further investigation. This 
does not imply that the present work deals 
with trivialities——on the contrary, the au- 
thor treats the seven subjects of Gutenberg’s 
connection with the art of printing exhaus- 
tively and in a most scholarly fashion. In 
the first essay Dr. Zedler treats of the origin 
of printing through the medium of dies or 
stamps which were singly impressed upon 
paper much as the book binder now letters 
books. A facsimile is given of a fragment of 
a Messbuch printed in this manner in the 
isth century. The author then describes 
Gutenberg’s first experiments, and discusses 
the vexed question of the priority of the 36- 
line and the 42-line Bibles. While Dr. Zed- 
ler thinks that the claim for the 42-line Bible 
is well-founded, he is inclined to support the 
theory that the type of the 36-line Bible is the 
older. In the other chapters of his book, 
the author throws interesting light on the 
Gutenberg-Fust printing office, the printing 
of the 42-line Bible, and the printing of the 
indulgence: Pfister’s office at Mayence, the 
printing of the 36-line Bible and the other 
Mayence impressions from the same type; 
Gutenberg as director of Humery’s printing 
shop at Mayence, and later as manager of 
Bechtermiinze’s establishment at Eltville, the 
printing of the “Catholicon,” and a descrip- 
tion of the earliest Eltville typographical pro- 
ducts. In his last chapter the author gives 
a plausible reason for accepting the legend 
of the Gelthuss inscription in honor of Gu- 
tenberg as the inventor of printing. A very 
full index completes the book. 
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Library Economy and bistory. 


GENERAL. 


The Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen for 
August-September is almost wholly devoted 
to the proceedings of the second annual meet- 
ing of the Association of German Librarians 
(Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare) held at 
Gotha, May 30-31, 1901. The papers and re- 
port of sessions cover p. 337-403. 


Concres INTERNATIONAL DES BIBLIOTHECAIRES, 
tenu a Paris du 20 1900. 
Procés-verbaux et mémoires, publiés par 
Henri Martin, Secrétaire général du con- 
grés. Paris, H. Welter, 1901. 8+-267 p. 
O. 10 fr. 

This handsome volume of the Papers and 
Proceedings of the International Congress 
of Librarians, held last year in connection 
with the Paris Exposition, is an important 
addition to library literature. It includes 
full regulations and program of the congress, 
with officers and attendance register, followed 
by a condensed report of the several sessions, 
and full publication of the various papers 
presented. The latter, while emphasizing the 
bibliographical and antiquarian aspects of li- 
brary work, are of much varied interest. 


au 23 aout, 


The Library for July, which makes a some- 
what belated appearance, is a most interest- 
ing number. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
Panizzi, which is accompanied by a bio- 
graphical sketch; and the contents include 
“Some popular errors as to old bindings,” by 
Cyril Davenport; “The faculty library,” by 
Melvil Dewey, who suggests the organization 
of a body of librarian specialists in the vari- 
ous fields of bibliography; “Notes on the in- 
troduction of printing presses into the smaller 
towns of England and Wales, after 1750 to 
the end of the 18th century,” by W. H. 
Allnutt; “The central catalogue of the Prus- 
sian libraries,” by X.; and “Mechanical book- 
carriers in the Library of Congress,” by R. 
Garnett and B. R. Green. 


The Public Library Bulletin is a new 
monthly devoted to library interests, pub- 
lished by the Library Press, 226 Tremont St., 
Boston. Its second number, for August, 1s 
largely devoted to a condensed report of the 
Waukesha conference of the A. L. A., in- 
cluding a reproduction of the group photo- 
graph. The summer library training course 
at Chautauqua is described; and the Sheldon 
Memorial Library at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., and the Brooklyn Park libra- 
ries are noted in short illustrated articles. 
Under the heading “Library bulletins” is a 
department devoted to general news and 
notes about libraries. 


Stone, H. H. Country life and travelling li- 
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braries; from The Methodist Review, July- 

August, 1901. p. 576-594. D. 

Mr. Stone is president of the board of 
education of Newton county, Ga., and in- 
structor in Emory College. He points out 
the isolation and cften deadening influences 
of country life, the lack of books and intel- 
lectual stimulus, and the value of the travel- 
ling library in improving these conditions. 
Travelling libraries have for two years past 
been sent out from the office of the school 
commissioner of Newton county to the vari- 
ous schools of the county, with most suc- 
cessful results, and letters from several school 
officials are cited, urging the value of this 
work. Mr. Stone says: “A consolidation of 
reports from nine schools shows the follow- 
ing to be the order of popularity of subjects, 
(1) biography, (2) adventure, (3) fiction, 
(4) history, (5) nature, (6) travel, (7) mis- 
cellaneous, (8) poetry. It shows also that 
90 per cent. of the books contained in the 
libraries are read, and that 96 per cent. of 
the pupils read the books.” 


LOCAL. 


Akron (O.) P. L. The librarian’s report 
for the year ending June 30, 1901, as printed 
in the local press, gives the following facts. 
Added 1467; total 20,357. Issued, home use 
57.743 (fict. 30,132; juv. 16,746.) No. card- 
holders 4884. 


Boston (Mass.) P. L. (49th rpt.— year 
ending Jan. 31, ‘o1.) Added 37,179; total 
781,377. Issued, home use 1,251,541, of which 
820,554 were issued through branches and 
stations; recorded lib. use (central lib. only) 
367,063. 304 Vv. were sent as inter-library 
loans to other libraries. New registration 2377; 
total “live” cards in use 65,540. Receipts 
$334,853.24; expenses $309,186.24, the nominal 
balance of $25,666.90 being mainly income 
from trust funds, subject to outstanding ob- 
ligations and special restrictions. 

Accessions to the library during the year 
showed a gain of 6673 v. over the previous 
year, and the sum expended for books, peri- 
odicals, and newspapers was $42,998.48. To 
this should be added $1141.49 paid by the 
Fellowes Athenzum for books for the Rox- 
bury branch, and $435.23 from a special ap- 
propriation for one of the station collections, 
making a total that has only twice before 
been equalled in the history of the library. 
The special fiction committee passed upon 683 
books, of which 346 were accepted by the 
trustees, 3191 copies being bought at a cost 
of $2750.68; “this year for the first time chil- 
dren’s books have been read by the com- 
mittee.” 

The library now maintains 87 agencies, a 
gain of 15 over the preceding year. The re- 
port of Langdon L. Ward, supervisor of 
branches and stations, printed separately in 
the ‘appendix, gives an interesting review of 
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the activities of this important department of 
the library service. “The branches and sta- 
tions are advertised from time to time in 
various ways — by placards and circulars, by 
articles in the newspapers, metropolitan and 
suburban, and by personal effort, especially 
at the schools. This year, in addition to the 
usual means, a general card was prepared, 
and placed in waiting rooms and car-houses 
of the Elevated Railway, the Western Union 
Telegraph offices, the engine-houses, the po- 
lice stations, the public schools, and man- 
other places. This card shows the location 
of all the branches and stations of the library, 
and by underlining the name of a branch it 
becomes an advertisement of that one in par- 
ticular.” 

In addition to the children’s room at the 
central library, children’s reading rooms or 
departments are now maintained in six of the 
branches and stations. The total issue of 
children’s books was 105,901 v., of which 60,- 
223 were drawn from the children’s room in 
the main library. 

An interesting course of free lectures was 
given in March and April, 1900, in the new 
lecture room. The speakers and subjects 
were: Col. T. W. Higginson, Education and 
the Public Library; James L. Whitney, Inci- 
dents in the early history of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, and other libraries; Otto Fleisch- 
ner, The Public Library and art education; 
Rev. Jesse H. Jones, Wendell Phillips, an 
address in connection with the presentation 
to the library of a bronze bust of Wendell 
Phillips; Lindsay Swift, The Public Libra- 
ry in its relations to literature; Worthington 
C. Ford, The Public Library in its relations 
to the state; Dr. William Everett, Reminis- 
cences of Hon. Edward Everett; C. W. 
Ernst, World literature and the postal ser- 
vice; Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Mr. Whitney’s report is supplemented by 
the report on branches, already noted, a re- 
port by W. C. Ford on the Department of 
Documents and Statistics, the report of the 
examining committee, and the usual statis- 
tics. The Department of Statistics shows 
gratifying growth, in contents and in use- 
fulness, and an interesting announcement is 
that indexing of the statistical series and peri- 
odicals is now in progress. The examining 
committee recommends increased purchases of 
French and Spanish literature, and deprecate 
the accumulation of large numbers of copies 
of popular fiction. They suggest greater lib- 
erality regarding fines, and urge the exten- 
sion of work with the schools. 


Bowdoin College L., Brunswick, Me. (18th 
rpt.—year ending June 1, 1901.) Added 
2913, of which 1414 were purchased, at an 
average cost of $1.64 each; total 70,159. Issued, 
7380, “a marked increase over that of the 
preceding year.” In the method of book se- 
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lection — heretofore wholly in the hands of 
the librarian —a change 1s contemplated, ow- 
ing to the large growth of the library that 
will undoubtedly result from its installation 
in the new Hubbard building, and that is in- 
deed, already noted. It is now proposed to 
refer book selection to the library committee, 
which is to meet each week during term time, 
no books to be added without the approval 
of two members of the committee. “To make 
this plan more practicable, the committee has 
unanimously approved in advance the follow- 
ing when received as gifts: 1, All publications 
of the United States government in its various 
departments ; 2, All publications of the State 
of Maine and of any municipality or organiza- 
tion therein; 3, All books and pamphlets pub- 
lished by alumni of the college or by residents 
or natives of the State of Maine. From the 
last mentioned class the librarian is author- 
‘zed to purchase books, to the full extent of 
the annual income of the Packard Memorial 
Fund. The committee has also approved, 
subject to reconsideration at any time, all 
periodicals, serial publications, and annuals 
which are included in the ‘Bibliographical 
contributions no. 10,’ or which were taken by 
the library on the first of January, 1901. The 
librarian is to buy, without waiting to con- 
cult the committee, books needed at once by 
any member of the faculty, provided the total 
cost of these in any one year does not exceed 
$25. He is also expected to expend the in- 
come of the George S. Bowdoin fund in 
the manner desired by the donor with- 
out particular approval of the books so pur- 
chased.” 

The new Hubbard library building, now in 
course of erection, is described, and illustrated 
by plans and an exterior sketch; and Mr. 
Little presents a cogent statement of the in- 
creased administration that the new facili- 
ties will make necessary. He estimates the 
minimum administrative force as a librarian, 
assistant librarian, reference librarian, two 
catalogers, two pages, and a janitor, at a 
total cost of $6009 yearly, instead of $3700 
as at present. He suggests that the college 
mark the completion of its first centenary 
in 1902 by the publication of a new general 
catalog, giving biographical and bibliographi- 
cal record of all who have received its diplo- 
mas. A separate report of the library of the 
medical school is appended ; its collection, €x- 
cluding duplicates, now numbers 4122 V. 

The cornerstone of the Hubbard library 
building was laid on Aug, 15. The actual 
work of placing the stone in position was 
done by Noel Little, youngest son of G., T. 
Little, the librarian. 


Bradford, Pa. Carnegie L. The handsome 
Carnegie library building was dedicated on 
July 1, the chief speaker being W. I. Fletcher, 
librarian of Ambherst College, whose_ son. 
Robert S. Fletcher, 1s librarian of the Brad- 
ford library. 
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Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. The form of the 
proposed contract between Andrew Carnegie 
and the directors of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, for the est iblishment of the Carnegie 
libraries in the borough of Brooklyn, was, 
it is understood, presented personally to Mr. 
Carnegie for approval and suggestion, by Dr. 
J. S. Billings of the New York Public Libra- 
ry, during his absence abroad this summer. 
The contract, as summarized in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, is to be made between the city of New 
York by the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, party of the first part, and Dav id A. 
Boody, Daniel W. McWilliams, R. Ross Ap- 
pleton and John W. Devoy, directors of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, parties of the sec- 
ond part. After reciting the conditions of 
the donation of $5,200,000 for public hbraries 
by Mr. Carnegie and the legal and other steps 
taken to consummate the agreement, the con 
tract provides that the city shall proceed to 
acquire by gift, purchase of condemnation, 
such sites as may be necessary, not “unless 
by mutual consent > to exceed 20 In number ; 
that the library authorities shall thereupon 
“proceed with the erection and equipment 0 
library buildings thereon” from the Carnegie 
funds, no more than seven libraries to be 
begun in a single year; and that the city shall 
annually provide for the maintenance of the 
libraries “a sum not less than 10 per cent. ot 
the amount expended by Andrew Carnegie,” 
although it may also appropriate “any larger 
sum, if in its discrction additional appropria- 
tion should be required.” Provision is made 
for the opening of the libraries from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. on week days and on Sundays “as 
may be determined by the Brooklyn Public 
Library.” Other conditions follow the gen- 
eral lines of the contract prepared for the 
Manhattan and Bronx systems. This con- 
tract has been approved by Mr. Carnegie, to- 
gether with the contract for Manhattan, Rich- 
mond and the Bronx, as noted elsewhere. 

The matter of general library const jlidation 
in Brooklyn, by the merging of the Brooklyn 
Public, Brooklyn Library. and Long Island 
Historical collections was again brought up 
in August, and has evoked much newspaper 
discussion. Henry Sanger Snow, of the 
Brooklyn Public Library Board, in an inter- 
view on Aug. 6, gave strong arguments for 
such consolidation, and it is understood that 
the matter will be submitted to the library 
and city authorities in the early autumn. In 
an interview in the Eagle of Aug. 8, Mr. F. 
B. Pratt, of Pratt Institute, expressed his 
interest in the question, and spoke of the 
possible co-operation of the Pratt Institute 
Library in the direction of training library 
assistants, and specializing in reference work. 

The library system has_ been increased 
during the summer by the transfer to its 
control of the Tompkins Park Library, form- 
erly maintained by the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary Association, and the Astral branch of 
the Pratt Institute Library 
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The library budget for the year 1902 was 
submitted to the city board of estimate by 
the treasurer, John W. Devoy, on Aug. 28. 
It calls for a total appropriation of $195,956, 
of which $18,540 are for two proposed 
branches, $20,475 for general administration, 
$8695 for the cataloging department, and the 
remainder divided among the 18 branches of 
the library. The appropriation of the pre- 
ceding year was $80,000, with $20,000 addi- 
tional for the maintenance of the five indepen- 
dent libraries consolidated during the year. 
Mr. Devoy points out that “the budget makes 
provision only for the present branches and 
two additional ones very much needed. It is 
not affected in any way by the proposed con- 
struction of Carnegie libraries nor does it 
take into consideration the possible consolida- 
tion with the Brooklyn and Historical So- 
ciety Libraries. kt is possible that with the 
speedy co-operation of the board of estimate 
seven Carnegie libraries may be built and 
opened to the public by the latter part of 
1902. The maintenance of such Carnegie li- 
braries must be furnished by the cities as ac- 
cording to the contract the city must furnish 
a sum not less than 10 per cent. of the amount 
expended by Andrew Carnegie, which sum 
shall be provided as rapidly as such libraries 
are constructed.” 

Buckfield, Me. Zadoc Long F. L. The 
memorial library building, given to Buckfield 
by Hon. John D. Long, of Hingham, Mass., 
was dedicated on Aug, 17. 


Canton (O.) P. L. The city council on 
July 8 accepted the Carnegie offer of $50,000 
for a public library building, and authorized 
an annual appropriation of $5000 for library 
maintenance. It was decided not to change 
the name of the Canton Public Library on 
account of Mr. Carnegie’s gift. 

Cleveland (O.) P. L. (32d rpt. — Sept. 
1, 1899-Dec. 31, 1906.) Added 24,645; total 
170,123. Issued, home use, 4 months of 1899, 
276,854, year 1900, 958,737 (Eng. fict. 37.5 %; 
juv. fict. 20%). New registration 3651; to- 
tal “live” cards 54,066. Expenses $30,126.16 
(books $13,715.66; periodicals $2654.92). 

This report covers 16 months, in order to 
bring the library year, heretofore ending 
Aug. 31, in accord with the calendar year. 
It is an interesting report, especially in its 
clear presentation of “opportunities and 
needs.” It is prefaced by a striking frontis- 
piece diagram, showing the ratio of distribu- 
tion of each dollar of Cleveland taxes among 
the various city departments, the board of 
education leading and the library with its 
1.3 cent ranking the lowest of any except the 
elections and dredging allotments. 

The most important event of the year was 
naturally the selection of new quarters, made 
necessary by the selling of the building oc- 
cupied for the past 22 years. It was decided 
t> erect a temporary building at Wood and 
Rockwell streets, north of the city hall, the 
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plans of A, A. French were accepted, and 
work was begun in the autumn. It had been 
hoped to arrange for joint occupancy of the 
new building by the Case Library and the 
Public Library, but the project was abandoned 
after several conferences of both boards. 
“The new building, although intended for 
only a few years, is nevertheless provided 
with a stack room entirely separated by a 
fire wall from the main library and affording 
much greater security from fire than the 
present building. It will also have greatly 
increased stack and shelf room for books.” 

The most marked features of the library's 
recent history has been the development of 
branches and distributing agencies. In 1892 
the first branch was opened; in 1895 the li- 
brary system included the main library, two 
branches, and 72 school collections deposited 
with teachers; the system now comprises, in 
addition to the main library, four branches 
in independent buildings, four sub-branches, 
19 deposit stations, 13 delivery stations, 47 
school collections, and 26 engine-house col- 
lections —“a total, aside from the main li- 
brary, of 113 library agencies.” Mr. Brett 
adds: “Although the extension of the work 
of the library by branches and other agencies 
has been so important a feature of the work 
of the years just past, and although 61 % of 
the issue of books for home use is made out- 
side of the main library, either directly from 
the branch and station collections, or from 
the main library through them, the field is 
no* nearly occupied. The value of an ade 
quate system of branches developed through- 
out the city, aiding and supplementing the 
work of the schools, is incalculable. This 
will not, however, in the least lessen the value 
or the necessity of an adequate central li- 
brary, but will rather increase it. The main 
library must always be the headquarters for 
administration, for book buying, binding, and 
cataloging, and for the storing and supplying 
of books for the branches and stations. It 
will be the main circulating library, contain- 
ing in addition to a collection of the lighter 
and more popular books much larger than 
can be placed in any branch, the general col- 
lections on the more important subjects, such 
as history, biography, travel, literature, phil- 
osophy, religion, and science, which it is im- 
possible to duplicate on account of their ex- 
tent and expense. In this and in its refer- 
ence library, it will be the storehouse and 
workshop of the scholar and the student. 
As the administrative center of a system of 
branches it will require even more ample 
housing than if ‘ts work were only that of 
a reference and circulating library for those 
who are able to visit it. The experience of 
other large cities as well as Cleveland is that 
the use of the main library is not decreased 
by the opening of branches, but that the 
branches increase the use of books by bring- 
ing them within the reach of those who are 
not able to use the main library.” 
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Details of the various departments, of the 
work with schools, with children, in the ref- 
erence library, etc., are given, of which ade- 
quate record is impracticable; and the report 
should have careful reading as an interesting 
and suggestive library document. 


Cohoes, N. Y. Carnegie L. A site for the 
proposed Carnegie library building has been 
given by Charles R. Ford. 


Conway, Mass. Field Memorial L. The 
new library building, the gift of Marshall 
Field, of Chicago, was dedicated on July 13. 
The library is given by Mr. Field in memory 
of his parents, John and Fidelia Nash Field 
The building, together with over 6000 books 
which are included in the gift, cost over 
$100,000, and there is an endowment fund of 
$sz,000. The structure is in classic style, of 
limestone and gray granite. On the frieze 
is the inscription, “Field Memorial Library,” 
and just over the entrance are the words 
“Free to All.” Lhe names of the citizens of 
Conway who lost their lives in the Civil War 
are inscribed on the front of the buildings. 
The corner stone was laid on July 4, igoo. 


Fairfield, Me. Lawrence F. P. L. The 
library building given to Fairfield by Ed- 
ward F. Lawrence, was dedicated on July 24. 
The building was erected at a cost of $15,000 
on a lot presented to the town by Mrs. Louise 
E. Newhall. Both Mr. Lawrence and Mrs. 
Newhall, in addition to the site and the li- 
brary building, subscribed $1000 for books. 
There are now 3300 volumes on the shelves. 
The building is 30x72 feet, built of slate 
rock uneven in size, irregular in shape and 
of various colors. The interior is artistically 
decorated and all the appointments are con- 
venient and modern. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) P. L. A site for 
the public library building, to be erected by 
Martin Ryerson, of Chicago, was purchased 
on July 15. 


Guildhall (Vt.) P. L. The new public li- 
brary building, the gift of E. C. Benton, of 
Boston, was presented to the town on the 
afternoon of July 10, the exercises bringing 
to a close a two days’ Masonic festival. The 
presentation of the keys by Mr. Benton to 
the town officers was followed by the dedica- 
tion of the library proper. Then came a col- 
lation and public exercises in the Congrega- 
tional church, where W. H. Rangor, super- 
intendent of education, made the principal 
address. The program was ended by a fire- 
works’ display in the evening. 


Hagerstown, Md. Washington County F. 
I... The library was opened on the morning 
of Aug. 27, without formal exercises, and in 
the evening a general public reception was 
held, when the building was inspected by 
many interested visitors. 268 persons were 
registered as borrowers during the first day; 
and the record for the second day was 195. 
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The library is provirg its value on all sides. 
On Sept. 1, Miss Titcomb wrote: “Although 
we have been open but five days we already 
have applications for four branches. I can- 
not help feeling that the library is destined 
to be a real help to this section of the coun- 
try. Anything of the kind is so new to peo- 
ple in this region that their pleasure and 
surprise are delightful to witness.” 


Hampton Falls (Mass.) F. L. The new 
library building given by John T. Brown, of 
Newburyport, was dedicated on Aug. 30. The 
building is a remodelled chapel, erected in 
1835. 


Hartford (Ct.) P. L. 
established ‘n Elizabeth 
proved most successful. During its first two 
months 1294 books were issued. The little 
library has a good collection of novels, new 
and old, short stories, books for children, 
out-of-door books, essays, poetry and cur- 
rent magazines. The last are so popular that 
they are worn almost in pieces before the 
month is over. On July 24, out of 41 books 
and 12 magazines taken, 32 were children’s 
books and four children’s magazines The 
various colored fairy books edited by Andrew 
Lang are very popular, and so are Gelett 
3urgess’s “Goops.” “The outdoor handy 
book,” “The jungle book” and “The April 
aby’s book of tunes.” 

The room is very attractive, with its soft- 
tinted walls, willow furniture, plants, and 
photographs. Its establishment was due to 
Mrs. Henry Ferguson, chairman of the Park 
Section of the Civic Club. 


Litchfield, Ct. Noyes Memorial L. The 
handsome I:brary building erected as a mem- 
orial to Mrs. William Curtiss Noyes, by her 
grandson, was dedicated on July 5 It is 
a plain fireproof stru¢ture, handsomely 
equipped, and well adapted to its purpose as 
a library and as headquarters of the Litch- 
field Historical Society. The stack room has 
capacity for 8000 v. The building cost about 
$20,000. 


New York City. Aguilar F. L. 
12th rpts., 1899-1900.) Added 30,049; total 
76,530. Issued, home use 1899, 583,440; 1900, 
672,108. Receipts $71,296.02; expenses $68,- 
147.52. 

An interesting report, showing increased 
activities and development, despite the serious 
reduction of the city appropriation for libra- 
ry maintenance. There has been 4 marked 
increase of circulation at each of the four 
branches, and the percentage of books other 
than fiction that are drawn out is constantly 
increasing. The open-shelf system has been 
adopted in three of the libraries, with satis- 
factory results. “The strain on our staff in 
many respects has been lessened, the read- 
ers come in contact with books hitherto un- 
known to them, and books of a more serious 
character are now more frequently circulated 


The branch library 
Park in June has 
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than hitherto. The comparative loss due to 
the disappearance of books is slight compared 
with the great gain.” The establishment of 
children’s rooms in the several libraries has 
also proved most advantageous. “Co-opera- 
tion with the public schools, free lectures, and 
vacation schools, is constantly growing, and 
our library is in line with all movements that 
tend to bring the book and the reader as 
close as possible.” The work done at each 
of the libraries is reviewed separately, spe- 
cial emphasis being laid upon reference use 
and the work with children. From the trav- 
elling library department —_ v. were is- 
sued to 33 schools and clubs, 850 v. being sent 
to IL vacation schools. In the cataloging 
department the union index, begun June 20, 
1808, was finished August 1, 1900. 

The most important event during the 
period covered was the transfer of the 110th 
street library from’a little shop to a well- 
equipped library building. This building is 
briefly described by the architects and by Dr. 
Leipziger, chairman of the library committee. 
Its site was a single city lot, 25 feet wide, so 
that the questions of arrangement, distribu- 
tion of space, etc., were unusual. The total 
cost of construction was 20,810.60, and of 
equipment $4400.80. The building is three 
storied, with a cellar, semi-fireproof, of In- 
diana blue limestone. On the first floor there 
is also a mezzanine floor and in the rear of 
the building the walls have been carried up, 
forming the third story and providing for 
janitor’s apartments. The main entrance 
opens into a waiting room, in the rear of 
which are stack room and work room; stacks 
are also installed upon the mezzanine floor. 
On the second floor is the reading and ref- 
erence room, well lighted by the glass front 
of the building, and toward the rear is the 
spacious children’s room. 


New York P. L. On July 17 Andrew Car- 
negie’s gift of $5,.200,c00 to the city of New 
York for the establishment of 65 public libra- 
ries in the five boroughs was formally ac- 
cepted at a meeting of the Board of Estimate. 
The meeting was held for the purpose of act- 
ing on the agreement and contract, which had 
received the approval and signature of Mr. 
Carnegie. In signing the Manhattan con- 
tract {r. Carnegie wrote: 

“This contract seems to be in every way 
admirable and is heartily approved. 

According to the provisions of the con- 
tract the city of New York is the party of 
the first part, and the trustees of the New 
York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Til- 
den foundations, are agents for Mr. Carnegie, 
and have the power to prepare the plans and 
have 42 public libraries erected in the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, the Bronx and Rich- 
mond, and equipped at a cost not to exceed 
$80,000 each. 

The new Carnegie libraries are to be kept 
open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. every day in the 
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year except Sundays. No more than 10 new 
library buildings are to be commenced in any 
ear. 

‘ The agreement sets forth the offer of Mr. 
Carnegie to provide the funds necessary for 
the building and equipping of 65 branch li- 
braries of the New York Public Library, the 
new building of which is now being erected in 
Bryant Park, at 42d street and Fifth avenue. 
The agreement then recites that the city must 
provide ground on which the buildings are to 
be erected. The enabling act of the legisla- 
ture by which the city of New York was au- 
thorized to accept Mr. Carnegie’s offer is 
printed in full. 

The contract then states that the city shall 
proceed to acquire by gift, condemnation, or 
purchase such sites as may be necessary, not to 
exceed 42 in Manhattan, the Bronx, and Rich- 
mond. The city is authorized, by the unani- 
mous vote of the Board of Estimate and the 
Sinking Fund Commission, to use any real 
estate now owned by the city and not used 
for other purposes for a library site under 
the contract. 

The city vests the right and title of all 
these sites in the trustees of the New York 
Public Library so long as the property is 
used for the purposes designated in the agree- 
ment. As soon as the title of a site 1s ac- 
quired by the city it is to be vested in the 
trustees of the Public Library, “and the said 
trustees shall proceed immediately to the 
construction thereon and equipment of one 
of the free public libraries,” the entire cost of 
the construction and equipment to be paid 
out of funds to be provided by Mr. Carnegie. 
It is provided in the contract that the con- 
struction and equipment of the buildings shall 
proceed as rapidly as possible. The manage- 
ment of the libraries and the employment and 
discharge of all librarians and attendants is 
vested in the trustees of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 

By the terms of the agreement the city 
is to provide in the annual budget for the 
entire cost of the maintenance of the libra- 
ries from the time they are opened to the 
public. It is also provided that the appro- 
priation for maintenance must not be less 
than 10 per cent. of the amount spent by 
Mr. Carnegie, so that when the $5,200,000 
is spent the lowest amount which the city 
can appropriate each year for maintenance 
of the libraries will be $520,000. The city 
is required to furnish water free to all the 
libraries, and the trustees of the New York 
Public Library are required to report every 
year to the Board of Estimate an itemized 
account of the expenditures of city moneys 
and all balances shall be returned to the gen- 
eral fund of the city treasury. 

An objection to the acceptance of the 
$5,200,000 gift was made at the time of the 
offer on the ground that the city would 
bind itself to maintain forever library build- 
ings which on account of shifting population 
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were useless. This objection has been over- 
come in the contract. There is a clause al- 
lowing the agreement to be amended and an- 
nulled by the consent of the library trustees 
anc the members of the Board of Estimate. 

This contract deals only with the libraries 
to be established in Manhattan, the Bronx, 
and Richmond, the matter of arranging for 
the 23 libraries assigned to the boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens, having been treated 
separately. After acceptance by the board of 
estimate the contract was forwarded to Mr. 
Carnegie, in Scotland. It was received again, 
with the Brooklyn contract, by Controller 
Coler, on Sept. 9, with the following note 
from Mr. Carnegie: 

“Yours of July 30 received. I have much 
pleasure in inclosing the two contracts ap- 
proved. I am quite sure that the authorities 
will take the wisest possible action in all 
cases.” 

Dr. Billings, who has been abroad since 
the latter part of July, has been in consulta- 
tion with Mr. Carnegie regarding the general 
disposition of his gift. 

The contract for the construction of the 
main library building in Bryant Park was on 
Aug. 22 awarded to Norcross Brothers for 
$2,865,706. This bid, which was first selected 
some weeks previously, was $77,000 higher 
than that submitted by another bidder, Eu- 
gene Lentilhon, and the latter promptly se- 
cured an injunction against its acceptance. 
On argument the injunction was dismissed, as 
it was shown that by a special law the Board 
of Estimate was not obliged to select the low- 
est bidder. It was stated that Norcross 
Brothers included in their bid Vermont mar- 
ble and Lentilhon an inferior stone. Follow- 
ing the decision of the court the Park Board 
awarded the contract. 


Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. (Rpt., 1899- 
19c1.) The main facts of this report, pre- 
pared in connection with the resignation of 
Mr. F. P. Hill from the librarianship of the 
Newark library, have already been noted in 
these columns (I.. J., July, p. 412.) It is a 
general summary of the history of the libra- 
ry from its organization, with statistics of 
accessions, circulation, and readers for the 
period. 

One of the most interesting recent publi- 
cations of the library was the “Special num- 
ber for boys and girls” of the Library News, 
containing a short sketch of the children’s 
room, and a “partial list” of the books there 
shelved. 

Okiahoma City, O. T. Carnegie L. The 
new Carnegie library building was dedicated 
on the evening of Aug. 29 with elaborate ex- 
ercises. 

Oyster Bay (L. 1.) P. L. The new public 
library was dedicated on Aug. 15. One of 
the contributors to its establishment was An- 
drew Carnegie, who gave $1000 to the build- 
ing fund. 
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Pennsylvania Home Teaching Soc. and F. 
C. L. for the Blind. (Rpt.) “This society 
was founded in 1882, with the object of pro- 
viding a library of embossed books in the 
Moon type, and sending teachers to the 
homes of the blind for the purpose of teach- 
ing them to read, and periodically exchanging 
their books. For 16 years the work was most 
successfully carried on in Philadelphia, un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. John P. 
Rhoads, the treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Bible Society; but in order to place it upon 
a more permanent basis, the society was re- 
organized in 1898,” when the Free Library of 
Philadelphia undertook the control of the so- 
ciety’s collection of embossed books, as well 
as the superintendence of their issue, all ex- 
pense connected with the home teaching part 
of the work and the circulation of books out- 
side of Philadelphia being borne by the Home 
Teaching Society. 

“The library of embossed works has been 
transferred to the Free Library, where the 
books are kept in a room especially set apart 
for the purposes of this work. The room is 
also open to the blind as a reading room, and 
such persons are welcome to the free use of 
the library.” 


Philadelphia, Apprentices’ L. (8tst rpt.— 
year ending March 31, ‘o1.) Added 1290; 
total not given. Issued, home use 67,235 
(fict. 71 %); readers in ref. dept. 5690. New 
registration 1742. In the children’s library 
12,18i v. were issued, and 19,961 readers 
were recorded. Receipts $6874.73; expenses 
$6122.11. 

Great economy in administration has been 
necessary, and in consequence purchases of 
new books have been somewhat curtailed. 
The removal of the library to its present lo- 
cation resulted in an increased number of 
readers, but the library is now barely able to 
supply the demand it has created, and a fall- 
ing off in circulation has resulted. The cost 
per volume circulated is given as less than 
seven cents. Special effort is made by the 
librarian and her assistants to establish cor- 
dial personal relations with all readers. 


Philadelphia F. L. (5th rpt., 1900.) The 
statistics given in this report are almost 
wholly those of circulation, which now reaches 
close upon the 2,000,000 mark. During 1900 
there were issued 1,826,637 v., showing a gain 
of 48,250 over 1899. The total stock of books 
in use on Dec. 31, 1900, was 234,221. Four 
new branches — Paschalville, Thomas Holme, 
H. Josephine Widener, and Frankford — were 
opened, bringing the total number now in 
operation to 15. There were 95 travelling: li- 
braries in constant use, and many applica- 
tions for these libraries, for school deposits 
and for branches, have been necessarily re- 
fused owing to lack of funds 

The matter presented with most urgency 
is the great need of an adequate central 
building. Mr. Thomson again points out the 
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obvious fact that the present building, origin- 
ally a concert hall, “is wholly insufficient in 
floor space for the work that is being carried 
on. On a recent Saturday 4912 v. were dis- 
tributed from this one building in the 12 
hours during which the library was open, the 
distribution throughout the system reaching 
the total of 14,871 volumes issued for home 
use on that one day.” It is impossible, owing 
to the crowded conditions, to make adequate 
provision for reference or reading room use, 
or to meet the needs of the children’s depart- 
ment. The report includes a review of the 
plans of the state library commission in re- 
gard to the establishment of a travelling li- 
brary system. 

The department for the blind was open 305 
days, and 2326 v. were issued on III readers’ 
cards. “The co-operative work between the 
Home Teaching~Society for the Blind and 
the Free Library has been continued with ex- 
cellent results. Work which the Free Li- 
brary could not undertake on behalf of per- 
sons desiring to use the library, who live out- 
side the limits of the city has been well 
attended to with the aid extended by the 
Home Teachirg Society.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie L. (5th rpt.— 
year ending Jan. 31, ‘o1.) Added 28,342; 
total 118,068. Spent for books, $17,982.65. 
Issued, home use 428,686 (fict. 66.97 %), be- 
ing a gain of 24% over the previous year. 
New registration 8444; total registration 35,- 
681. Attendance in ref. dept., 22,718; books 
used 125,034; reading room attendance, main 
lib. and branches, 491,851. Receipts $147,- 
235.75; expenses $138,280.04. 

A compact, well-arranged report, showing 
constantly expanding activities, and includ- 
ing plans and brief descriptions of the Mount 
Washington and Hazelwood branches, es- 
tablished within the year. A general tabu- 
lation of registered borrowers by occupation 
is given, showing “that 71 per cent. of the 
total number are employees in the various in- 
dustrial and mercantile establishments of the 
city, not including managers and superinten- 
dents.” 

The juvenile circulation for the year was 
160,061, an increase of 32,018 over the pre- 
vious year; the attendance in the children’s 
rooms was 269,956, an increase of 32,560; 
over 2000 new juvenile borrowers were reg- 
istered. “During the early part of the year, 
both the use of the children’s room at the 
central library and the juvenile circulation 
fell off alarmingly and the fiction percentage 
rose steadily. The cause of this was that the 
children could not examine the books before 
they were charged on their cards. In Octo- 
ber we removed the reference collection from 
the few shelves in the children’s reading 
recom and put in its place all the juvenile 
non-fiction books and a good selection of 
juvenile fiction. These books are charged in 
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the children’s room at the desk of the chil- 
dren’s librarian, but other books of fiction 
inust be called for in the usual way by call 
slip at the general loan desk. As a result 
the figures since October show a marked in- 
crease both in attendance and circulation, 
and a decrease in the fiction percentage. Dur- 
ing the year systematic preparation was made 
for the weekly ‘story hour.’ An outline of 
sixteen stories from the Iliad and Odyssey 
was prepared, and the stories told simulta- 
neously at the central library and branches. 
The children’s librarians attended seven le 

tures on Homer, given at the central library 
for our training class. These lectures were 
designed solely to arouse a literary interest 
in the Homeric epics and serve as inspira 

tion, the story tellers later adapting the sto 

ries to the capacity of children. Stories from 
Greek mythology and Homer, were placed on 
special ‘story hour’ shelves, and, as a result 
of the interest aroused by the story telling, 
were circulated 2051 times.” 

The training class for children’s librarians 
proved most valuable in training assistants 
for this special work. 

There are now 8453 v. in the school du 
plicate collection, trom which 39,138 v. were 
circulated ; 1300 pictures were also loaned for 
school work; and 51 educational institutions 
were supplied with books. 

Mr. Anderson calls attention to the need 
of larger quarters. “Every department is re 
duced to temporary expedients to tide over 
the time till the proposed extension is com 
plete. The book stacks are so crowded that 
we have been compelled to send more than 
one thousand volumes of Government docu 
ments to the attic, to make room for more 
important books. Our set of British patents 
is stored in the basement in what was once 
a part of the newspaper room. Another por 
tion of this room was taken during the year 
for a bookbindery. The children’s room is 
too small and not at all adapted to the pu 
pose for which it is used. It is a makeshift 
and gives a wrong impression of our work 
with children. The periodical room now has 
five racks containing about 500 current per 
odicals. It has a seating capacity of thirty 
two! 


Pittsheld, N. H. Carpenter L. One of the 
features of “old home week,” celebrated Au 
gust 19-23, was the dedication on Aug. 21 of 
the handsome library building, given to Pitts 
field by Josiah Carpenter, of Manchester. 


San Francisco, Cal. Mechanics’ Institute 
L. The Mechanics’ Institute Bulletin for 
August reviews some features of the work 
and administration of the library. Compara 
tive statistics for 1900, printed elsewhere, are 
given for the New York Mercantile, Philadel 
phia Mercantile, Brooklyn, St. Louis Mer 
cantile, and Mechanics’ Institute libraries, the 
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latter leading in membership, circulation and 
receipts. The library now contains 85,191 v., 
has 3807 members, and an average daily cir- 
culation of 431 v. The receipts tor member- 
ship are given as $18,739. The library staff 
was recently reorganized, with a view to 1m- 
proving the delivery desk work; “as a result 
the circulation has increased in a remarkable 
degree, and in July, which usually has the 
lowest average of the year, 709 books a day 
were given out, a record which has been ex- 
ceeded in but one month in the last six years.” 
A dictionary catalog was begun in Novem- 
ber, 1900, and is complete for all accessions 
since that date, and for many of the old 
books, which are being recataloged as rapid- 
ly as possible. At the same time the old cata- 
log is kept up to date by the insertion of 
brief author and title entries for all new 
books. The reclassification and renumbering 
of the entire collection should, it is urged, be 
carried through as promptly as possible. 


Sandusky, O. Carnegie L. The handsome 
new Carnegie library was dedicated on the 
evening of July 3, when exercises were held 
in the auditorium of the building. Governor 
Nash made a short address, the speaker of 
the evening being Dr. W. O. Thompson, 
president of the Ohio State University, whose 
topic was “An educated citizenship.” 

The new library was erected at a cost of 
$50,000, given by Mr. Carnegie; the library 
association furnished the site, and the city 
council pledged $3000 for support. In addi- 
tion to the fireproof stack room, library, and 
reading rooms, there is an auditorium with a 
pipe organ, and art room, and rooms for 
women’s clubs. 


Sedalia, Mo. Carnegie L. The $50,000 li- 
brary building given by Andrew Carnegie to 
the people of Sedalia, Mo., was dedicated 
Tuesday evening, July 30, 1901, and opened 
then for the first time to the public. The ex- 
ercises were held in the art room on the 
second floor of the building, where about 400 
of those who visited the building, were seated. 
Besides the speeches by men of the city, a 
brief paper on “Responsibility” was read by 
Jchn Lawrence Mauran of the firm, Mauran, 
Russell & Garden, of St. Louis, architects of 
the building. He spoke of the responsibility 
of the architect in giving to the people a 
building that should be “instructive by reason 
of its dignity, and elevating by reason of its 
refinement.” F. M. Crunden, librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library, gave the address of 
the evening on “The public library as a pay- 
ing investment.” 

The building is 113 feet long, and stands 
on a half block, 270x130 feet, allowing 75 
feet of lawn at each end of the building. 
The foundation and the four columns at the 
entrance of the building are of Carthage 
stone. The walls and the ornamentation are 
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of white terra cotta, which gives the effect of 
stone. The front entrance leads into a main 
hall 32 feet square. Jn this hall, opposite the 
entrance, is the delivery desk. Stairways 
lead from the hall to the second floor and to 
the basement. Opening from either side ot 
this main hall are the reading and reference 
room and the children’s room, the two ot 
equal size and well lighted, having windows 
on three sides. From the delivery desk to 
the stack room at the back of the building 
is a passageway 15 feet long and eight feet 
wide. Shelves in this passage accommodate 
about 600 volumes, and to these the public 
are given access. The stack room has a 
capacity of 50,000 volumes and is fireproof. 
The librarian’s room and the cataloging room 
are back of the delivery hall, on either side 
of the passage to the stack room. 

On the second floor a light well in the cen- 
tral hall admits light from the sky-light above 
tothe main hall on the first floor. The art 
room, occupying one end of the second floor, 
is already furnished with more than 100 
framed photographs of European art and 
scenes, the gift of Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Cot- 
ton, of Sedalia. The director's room and two 
small rooms, to be used ultimately as map 
and study rooms, occupy the other end of the 
second floor. 

In the basement are rooms for government 
documents and storerooms The building 
will be heated by hot water furnished by a 
public plant. 

The wood finish of the building is golden 
or Flemish oak, and the furniture, procured 
from the Library Bureau, is of the same ma- 
terial. The tinting of the walls has added 
to the attractiveness of the building. The 
walls of the main hall and the halls of the 
second floor are painted vermilion. The 
reading and children’s room are pea green 
with buff ceiling, and the librarian’s and the 
cataloging rooms are painted in buff with 
ivory ceiling. The art room is finished in 
magenta. 


Syracuse (N. Y.) P. L. Contracts for the 
erection of the new $200,000 Carnegie library 
building were awarded in July, and the work 
of removing the library from the old building 
to its temporary quarters was carried on 
through August. The tearing down of the 
old buildings will be undertaken as soon as 
possible, and it is hoped to have the work of 
construction under way before long 


Trinity College L., Hartford, Ct. (Rpt. — 
year ending May 31, ‘or.) Added 4o1; total 
27.090. Issued 1222: attendance 3312 

The rearrangement of the library, made 
possible by the addition of a new room to its 
quarters, has resulted in an increased use of 
books. The year was marked by generous 
gifts in books and money. notable among the 
former being Audubon’s “Birds of America” 
presented by Dr. Gurdon W. Russell of the 
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class of 1834, and one of the finest of all ex- 
isting copies. A new dictionary catalog has 
been undertaken. A special appropriation for 
binding, of $150 annually, is recommended, 
as is a special appropriation of $125 for cases 
necessary in rearranging and systematizing 
the library’s rich collection of public docu- 
ments. Mr. Carlton also suggests that the li- 
brary begin the publication of bibliographical 
lists of its rarer books; “there are one or 
two subjects upon which we have material 
well worthy of such treatment.” 


Wesleyan Univ, L., Middletown, Ct. The 
university Bulletin contains a short report on 
the work of the library. From Nov. I, 1900, 
to April 30, 1901, the sum of $559 was added 
in subscriptions to the Alumni Library En- 
dowment, which now amounts to $29,515.70. 
During the year ending April 30, 1901, the 
library received gifts of 1003 v., 3099 pm. and 
periodicals, and 192 maps. 

“Owing to the snout of the library and 
the work of reclassification, additional shelves 
for books have become necessary. To meet 
this need double tiers of shelving are to be 
built in the alcoves on the second floor. The 
shelving between the alcoves is in four tiers, 
each tier being three feet in width. The new 
shelving will be placed in the center of each 
alcove, beginning at the railing and running 
toward the outer walls of the building. There 
will be only three tiers instead of four, how- 
ever, and a table will take the place of the 
fourth tier. This arrangement will render 
each alcove available for study as heretofore. 
The additional shelving will accommodate 
about 12,000 volumes.” 


Westfield, N. Y. Patterson L. (4th rpt. 
—year ending June 30, 1901.) Added 1019; 
total 11,399. Issued, home use 21,899 (fict. 
10,220; juv. fict. 5259.) Cards issued 231; 
total registration 1877. 


Wilmington (Del.) Institute F. L. In the 
latter part of August it was discoverd by the 
librarian, G. F. Bowerman, that a systematic 
mutilation of library volumes had apparent- 
ly been in progress for many months. Over 
1000 volumes were found to have been mutil- 
ated by the clipping out of engravings, plates, 
and extracts from the text, and it is not yet 
known how many books as yet unexamined 
have suffered in the same way. The fact that 
vandalism of this kind existed became known 
to Mr. Bowerman in April, shortly after he 
was appointed librarian to succeed the late 
Mr. Doane. One day there came to Mr. 
Bowerman’s notice the fact that a frontispiece 
—a steel engraving of some value — had been 
removed from an autobiographical work. An 
investigation was begun, which gradually 
brought to light the fact that at least r1ooo 
volumes in the collection had been mutilated 
in a like fashion. Many magazines were in- 
cluded in the list, and a notice was then 
posted, requesting patrons of the library to 
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take volumes to the tables after removing 
them from the alcoves, instead of remaining 
near the alcoves to read the books. This 
method, it was thought, would minimize the 
possibility of further depredations. 

Careful watch was kept, and the matter 
was finally put in the hands of the police, with 
the result that on Aug. 27 the home of a man 
under suspicion was searched by Mr. Bower- 
man and the detective engaged. Here an im- 
mense pile of clippings, engravings, photo- 
gravures and plates from old books was found 
in one room. From this collection, Mr. Bow- 
erman selected a bundle of clippings and illus- 
trations that he believed were taken from 
books at the library; later he fitted the illus- 
trations in the library books that had been 
damaged, and found that they corresponded 
exactly. 

The clippings were mainly in the fields of 
science, art, music, history and biography. 
Autobiography was especially attractive to the 
collector, who had accumulated portraits 
from most of the biographical works in the 
library. Sometimes five and six pages at a 
time had been removed, scientific subjects 
being generally taken in this manner. Of 
the 15 photogravures in the Tennyson “Me- 
moirs” but one was left in the volume, and 
the 16 illustrations in Carey’s “Tennyson” 
were al] removed. The old KAnickerbocker 
Magazine had several leaves removed, and 
the Mirror, Putnam’s and other publications 
of the earlier decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, were mutilated in the same manner. 
Warrants have been issued for the arrest of 
the man suspected, John A. Rollo, who, how- 
ever, has not so far been found. On Sept. 4 
Mr. Bowerman received a letter from Rollo, 
postmarked Philadelphia, stating that a local 
lawyer had been engaged to represent him 
in transacting “certain business matters” as to 
“alleged charges” made against him in con- 
nection with the mutilation of library books. 

Mr. Bowerman has received a large collec- 
tion of engravings and other plates from a 
Wilmington resident and finds that many of 
them were taken from the library books. 
They were bought from Rollo, and were given 
to Mr. Bowerman that he might try to identi- 
fy the Institute Library property, as soon as 
the wholesale despoilation was announced in 
the press. 


Windsor (Vt.) L. A. E. N. Goddard, li- 
brarian, writes to correct the note regarding 
the Mary L. Blood Memorial Library, given 
in the July issue of Ly., p. 416. He says: 
“The Mary L. Blood Memorial Library is 
not at Windsor but at West Windsor 
(Brownsville, P. O.) and is a new founda- 
tion. The library of the Windsor Library 
Association at Windsor has more than 9000 
volumes still housed in temporary quarters, 
while a fine site owned by the Association 
still waits for some one to adorn it with a 
suitable building.” 
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FOREIGN. 


Birmingham (Eng.) F. Ls. (39th rpt.— 

year ending March 31, ’o1.) Added ref. lib. 
5300; total 153,020; issued (exclusive of books 
from open shelves) 305,508; average daily 
attendance 800; Sunday issue 32,859. The 10 
lending libraries contain in all, 106,120 v., of 
which the central library has 31,408; and 
from them 921,674 v. were drawn for home 
use. The total issue of books from all the 
libraries was 1,260,041. New registration is 
given as 16,049, and total cards in force as 
30,006. 
The library received during the year the 
bequest, from the late H. Payton Bodley, of 
a well-selected private library of about 7000 
v. This will be kept as a separate collection, 
to be known as the Bodley library. It also 
received a bequest of £105 from the late J. 
D. Mullins, long chief librarian, to be in- 
vested and the income devoted to the pur- 
chase of books for the Shakespeare Memorial 
Library. 


British Museum L. (Return—year end- 
ing March 31, ’or.) Added 25,285 v. and 
pm.; 62,838 parts of volumes or periodicals; 
1309 maps; 5562 musical publications; 3400 
newspapers, comprising 220,369 nos. Issued 
to readers 1,336,147. Attendance 198,566, or 
a daily average of over 655, with an average 
of almost seven volumes daily for each read- 
er. In the newspaper room there were 25,- 
423, or a daily average of almost 84. With 
the completion of the printing of the catalog, 
begun in 1881, progress has been made in the 
preparation of a supplement, recording all 
additions from 1882-1899; seven printed parts 
cevering A-Bibi, were issued during the year. 

Accessions of special interest are noted, 
among them being 130 incunabula, including 
a Bocaccio, “Ruine des nobles hommes et 
femmes,” printed by Jean Du Pré, Paris, 
1483; Franciscus de Platea, “Opus restitu- 
tionem,” Cracow, 1475, the first book printed 
at Cracow; “Vita della Vergine Maria,” 
printed by Giovanni Leon Longo, Vicenza, 
1477; and Albertus Magnus, “De animalibus.” 
There were also added 250 volumes impressed 
with armorial bearings on their covers, form- 
ing a part of the valuable collection of books 
with heraldic devices gathered by the late 
Sir A. Wollaston Franks, and containing 
many rare book stamps of English collectors. 
The library has received the bequest of the 
private library of the late H. S. Ashbee, 
amounting to 8764 works in 15,299 v., and 
especially rich in Cervantes and Don Quixote 
literature. 


Frankfurt a. M.  Freiherrlich Carl von 
Rothschild’sche éffentliche Bibliothek. (Rpt., 
1891-1900.) Dr. Berghoeffer, librarian of the 
Rothschild Free Library, has prepared a 
handsome report, covering a decade of the 
library’s history. It opens with a fine fron- 
tispiece view of the building, and includes 
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plans of site and interior, portraits of the 
founders, and interior views. Since its es- 
tablishment in 1887 the library has accumu- 
lated a collection of 41,230 v., of which 20,- 
669 were gifts. 


(Eng.) P. L. (7th rpt.—year 
ending May 9, ‘o1.) Added 903; total 10,- 
538. Issued 71,263. New cards issued 277; 
total cards in force 2417. 

On April 1, 1901, Henry Bond, librarian of 
the library since its organization, resigned 
that position to become librarian of the Wool- 
wich Library. He was succeeded on April 
23 by Albert R. Corns, formerly of the South 
Shields and Wigan public libraries. An an- 
nual lecture, upon a literary subject, is given 
at the library by some distinguished speaker. 
That for 1900, delivered in June of that year, 
was by Sidney Lee, on “England’s debt to 
Shakespeare,” later printed in the Corniull 
Magazine. The tgo1 lecture was delivered 
on May 9 by Sir Frederick Bridge, organist 
of Westminster Abbey, whose subject was 
“Shakespeare and music.” It was interpreted 
by musical illustrations and accompaniments. 


Lincoln 


Gifts and 


Evanston (IL) P. L. William L. Brown 
of Evanston has contributed $1000 towards 
the fund for the purchase of the proposed new 
library site, which makes the total subscrip- 
tion $12,000. 

Irvington, N. Y. On July 4 the town trus- 
tees announced that Frederick W. Guiteau, 
of Irvington, had given $10,000 to establish 
a public library. 


Sharon, Pa, Frank H. Buhl, president of 
the Sharon Steel Co., has offered to give to 
that town the sum of $200,000 for a public 
library building. 


Tyngsboro, Mass. Miss Mary E. Bennett 
has subscribed $1000 toward a new public li- 
brary building, provided the town will raise 
$5000 additional for the purpose. 


Wellington, O. Col. M. T. Herrick has ar- 
ranged to erect a library building, as a mem- 
orial to his father and mother. It will cost 
$15,000. 

Carnegie library gifts. 

The following gives the record of recent 
library gifts made by Andrew Carnegie. Un- 
less otherwise stated, the gifts were made 
upon the usual conditions, that the city fur- 
nish a site and guarantee a yearly mainten- 


ance fund amounting to 10 per cent. of the 
sum given by Mr. Carnegie. 

Annan, Dumfriesshire, Scotl. July 13. 
£3000. 

Beloit, Wis. Aug. 30. $25,000. 


Accepted Sept. 3. 
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Burlington, Vt. Fletcher F. L. Aug. 7. 
$50,000. 

Accepted Aug. 14. 

Chatham, N. Y. Sept. 4. $15,000. 

Coatbridge, Lanark, Scotl. July 12. £15,000. 

Collingwood, Ont., Can. July 24. $10,000. 

Covington, Ky. Carnegie L. July 16. $35,- 
ooo additional to original gift of $40,000, to 
permit addition of an auditorium to building 
plans. 

Dalkeith, Scotl. Aug. 23. £4000. 

Detroit (Mich.) P. L. July 1. $750,000 for 
a central library and branches, sites for which 
must be furnished, and $75,000 annually guar- 
anteed for maintenance. Accepted by libra- 
ry commission on July 9, when a resolution 
was passed requesting the common council “to 
immediately adopt a resolution submitting to 
the electors of this city at the next general 
election, the question of issuing bonds to the 
amount of $500,000 for the purpose of com- 
plying with the conditions imposed by Mr. 
Carnegie.” The Carnegie offer has been 
strongly condemned by the local labor council, 
which passed resolutions requesting “the 
mayor and other officials interested to assert 
their manhood and independence by refusing 
to accept of Andrew Carnegie his offer of 
unjust gains.” 

Great Falis, Mont. July 9. $30,000. 

Accepted July 16. 

Greenville, O. Carnegie L. $10,000 addi- 
tional to original gift of $15,000. 

Griffin's Corners, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
$5,000. 

The library is to be a memorial to the late 
Dr. A, J. C. Skene, of Brooklyn, N. Y. No 
conditions were attached to the gift, save that 
it bear the name of Dr. Skene. 

Henderson, Ky. July 30. $25,000. 

Accepted Aug. 16, provided that the next 
general assembly pass an amendment to the 
charter giving the city the legal right to 
make the appropriation required for the main- 
tenance of the library. 

Joplin, Mo. Aug. 7. $40,000. 

Kansas City, Kan. July 16. $75,000. 

Accepted Aug. 7. A site has already been 
secured. 

Kent (O.) F. P. L. Sept. 1. $10,000. 

Leadville, Colo. July 12. $100,000. 

Provided the city furnish $2000 a year for 
maintenance. 

Mattoon, Ill. July 15. $20,000. 

Miles City, Mont. Aug. 1. $10,000. 

Moline, Ill. Aug. 30. $37,000. 

Montreal, Can. Aug. 4. $150,000. 

Norwalk, Ct. Aug. 30. $20,000. 

Pembroke, Ont., Can. July 15. $10,000. 

Pensacola, Fla. Aug. 16. $15,000. 

Before Mr. Carnegie was approached a 
bill was secured from the legislature, “author- 
izing the city of Pensacola to levy a special 
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tax for the support of a free public library, 
and to authorize said city to enter into an 
obligation for the support thereof. 

Portsmouth, O. July 18. $50,000. 

Racine, Wis. Aug. 5. $50,000. 

Riverside, Cal. Sept. 2. $20,000. 

Rutherglen, Lanarkshire, Scotl. Aug. 29. 
£7500. 

San Francisco, Cal. July 5. $750,000. 

Mr. Carnegie recommends that “about half 
(not more, I think less) of this sum should 
be expended on the central library and the 
remainder on branch libraries. The site for 
the central library should be amply sufficient 
to provide for additions in the future, for 
San Francisco is a growing city.” The gift 
was accepted by the city board of supervisors 
on July 15, when an ordinance to that effect 
was passed. Previous to its acceptance, on 
July 12, the San Francisco Labor Council, 
by a nearly unanimous vote, passed a resolu 
tion strongly urging the rejection of the gift. 

San Juan, Porto Rico. July 30. $60,000. 

The San Juan council has agreed to appro- 
priate the $6000 annual maintenance fund 

Valley City, N. D. July 20. $15,000. 

Waipole, Mass. Aug. 5. $15,000. 

Washington, Ind. Aug. 11. $5000 addi- 
tional, making a total of $20,000. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. July 25. $100,- 
cou. Accepted. 


Librarians. 


Banks, Mrs. M. H. G., who has been for 
the past four years at the New York Public 
Library, has left there, and has resumed her 
specialty of organization work. Her address 
is now Dyer Library, Saco, Maine. 


Beacu, Miss M. Elizabeth, has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Jervis Library, of 
Rome, N. Y., owing to ill health. She has 
been succeeded by Miss Eugenia Stevens, 
who has served as acting librarian since 
March 1, during Miss Beach’s leave of ab- 
sence. 


CaALpWELL, Miss Mary R., has been elected 
librarian of Tome Institute, Port Deposit, 
Md., her appointment to begin with the open- 
ing of the autumn term. 


Dantes, Joseph C., formerly librarian of 
the State Normal School, Greeley, Colo., has 
been appointed librarian of the State Agri- 
cultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Duvat, Dr. Edward P., state librarian of 
Maryland from 1880 to 1892, died at his 
home in Annapolis, Md., on Sept. 5, aged 75 
years. 


Foster, William E., librarian of the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Public Library, received the 
degree of L.H.D. from Brown University 
at the Commencement exercises on June 19. 
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Gay, Miss Helen Kilduff, of the N. Y. 
State Library School, class of ’95, has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the Mt. 
Vernon (N. Y.) Public Library to become 
librarian of the New London (Ct.) Public 
Library, succeeding Miss Mary A. Richard- 
son. 


Gorpon, Dr. Leonard J., long president of 
the board of trustees of the Jersey City (N. 
J.) Public Library, and actively interested in 
its administration, has been voted a salary of 
$3000 a year by the local board of finance, 
and will assume the office of director of the 
library. Miss Esther E. Burdick will remain 
in charge, as librarian. 


Green, Miss Caroline, formerly assistant in 
the Bangor (Me.) Public Library, has been 
appointed librarian of the Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 


Hatt, Mr. Drew Bert, B.L.S., N. 
Library School, class of 1901, has 
pointed librarian of the Millicent 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


Y. State 
been ap- 
Library, 


Hawtey, Miss Frances B., Pratt Institute 
Library School, class of 1897, has joined the 
staff of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library, 
having had charge, under Miss Plummer’s 
direction, of the special course for appren- 
tices in that library, given at the Pratt In- 
stitute Library School from July 8 to Aug. 
16. 


Parvin, Theodore Sutton, librarian of the 
Iowa Masonic Library, at Cedar Rapids, died 
at his home in Cedar Rapids, June 29, aged 
84 years. Mr. Parvin had been for years an 
enthusiastic worker in the library cause in 
Iowa, and he had made the Iowa Masonic 
Library one of the best known collections of 
its kind in existence. 


Stevens, William F., for eleven years libra- 
rian of the Railroad Branch Y. M. C. A. 
Library, of New York City, has accepted the 
position of librarian of the Carnegie Library, 
Homestead, Pa. 


StroumM, Adam J., B.L.S., University of 
Illinois Library School, has been appointed 
librarian of the Trenton (N. J.) Free Public 
Library, succeeding Miss Sarah C. Nelson. 
Mr. Strohm is a graduate of the University 
of Upsala, Sweden, and was formerly libra- 
rian of Armour Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago. 


Utiey, George B., for the past two years 
assistant librarian at the Watkinson Library, 
Hartford, Ct., has accepted a call to the libra- 
rianship of the Maryland Diocesan Library in 
Baltimore, succeeding Mr. W. F. Koopman, 
who died last April. Mr. Utley graduated 
from Brown University in the class of 1899, 
and succeeded Mr. W. N. Carlton, at the 
Watkinson Library. 
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Cataloging and Classification. 


The Carnecie L. oF PitrspurGH has con 
cluded the reading lists on “Contemporary 
biography,” printed in its Monthly Bulletin 
“Statesmen and warriors” were treated in the 
June number. The July issue contains a good 


annotated list on Photography, recording 

about 100 titles. 

Cincinnati (O.) P. L. Quarterly bulletin. 
April-May-June, 1901. 32 p. 1. O 

Enocn Pratt F. L. or BattimMore City. 
Finding list, Central Library. Sixth edi- 


tion, pt. 4: Biography. Baltimore, July, 


1901. p. 641-802. O. 

INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC LIT- 
ERATURE. Williams, Talcott. The interna- 
tional catalogue of scientific literature. (/n 


Science, Aug. 30, 1901. N.S. 14:328-320.) 

A criticism of the classification of the In 
ternational Catalogue, especially with refer- 
ence to botany and geology 


James, M. R. Western Mss. in Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, vol. 2. Lon- 
don, C. J. Clay & Sons, 1901. 8°. 12s. 6d. 


The New YorK P. L. Bulletin for July con- 
tains an interesting list of the manuscript col- 
lections deposited in the Lenox Library. 
These are recorded alphabetically by coun- 
tries, the American collection being divided 
under general, colonial, revolutionary (with 
subdivisions), post-revolutionary, and then 
alphabetically by states and South American 
countries. The foreign list follows in a sep 
arate alphabet, the latter including collections 


dealing with the Canary Islands, Ceylon, 
Korea, the Philippines, Tahiti, ete. 
The Kansas City (Mo.) P. L. Quarterly 


for July is a most interesting number. It is 
devoted to “Missouriana,” and is a welcome 
addition to the scanty literature of state bib 
liography. Besides short articles giving 
chronological and historical information re- 
garding the governors, county names, and 
newspapers of the state, there is a sketch of 
the state university, biographical notes, and 
similar items. The bibliography proper cov- 
ers 32 pages, and records the material availa- 
ble in the Public Library. It includes books, 
in a classed author list; state reports, U. S 
government documents, Missouri magazines ; 
magazine articles, including references to ar 
ticles not in the library; and newspaper clip- 
pings, portraits and biographical sketches. 
The list would have been improved by fuller 
entries, and better bibliographical work, but 
it is nevertheless a creditable production. 
Lirprary oF Conceress, Division of Bibliogra- 
phy. Union list of periodicals, transactions 
and allied publications currently received 
in the principal libraries of the District of 
Columbia; comp. under direction of A, P. 
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C. Griffin, chief of Division of Bibliogra- 
phy. Washington, Gov. Print. Office, rgor. 
6+315 p. 1. O. 


This volume, which is uniform in size, 
style and binding with the “Check list of Amer- 
ican newspapers,” is a preliminary edition of 
the general union list of periodicals and 
serials, contemplated for several years for the 
libraries of the District of Columbia. It is 
the most comprehensive record of the kind 
to appear since the issue of the Boston Public 
Library list, and contains about 11,000 titles — 
nearly twice the number included in the 
Boston list — being practically an index to 
the great mass of periodical literature, useful 
beyond the local field for which it is origin- 
ally designed. In its present form it is meant 
as a basis for corrections and additions and 
to aid in such use it is printed on writing 
paper with wide margins for annotations, the 
text being confined to the standard type meas- 
ure of the Library of Congress publications. 
The record is as brief as possible, by first 
word of title; societies are entered by title, 
with cross-reference from place; society pub- 
lications are entered under name of society, 
with reference, when necessary, from name 
of publication; publications of observatories 
are entered under name of place, or of uni- 
versity with which they are connected. The 
list covers publications received by 15 libra- 
ries of the District (including the Library of 
Congress.) All of these are government col- 
lections, the Public Library not being in- 
cluded, Government documents taken by the 
Library of Congress are not recorded, as it 
is intended to give them in a later special list; 
but they are included when received by the 
other libraries represented. In its revised and 
corrected form the list will include a classi- 
fied index, which should prove a most de- 
sirable addition. 

Lrprary oF Concress, Periodical Division. 
A check list of American newspapers; com- 
piled under the direction of Allan B. Slau- 
son, chief of Periodical Division. Wash- 
ington, Gov. Print. Office, 1901. 292 p. 1. 
O. 

This check list will be useful in all libra- 
ries containing special newspaper collections. 
It makes an imposing volume, well printed 
and bound, the list being printed on alternate 
pages with the right-hand column left blank 
for additions and annotations. The list is al- 
phabetical by states and cities, but in the 
record of individual titles a rather unusual 
method has been adopted. These are alpha- 
betical by the word regarded as “most de- 
scriptive in common usage,” this word being 
printed in small capitals. Thus, for Hunts- 
ville, Ala., Huntsville Avvocate precedes The 
Democrat; for Jacksonville, Fla., The Florida 
Repustican follows The New Sovutn, etc. 
This differs from the practice of the Wiscon- 
sin State Historical Society and other libra- 
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ries, and while sufficiently logical it gives an 
appearance of confusion to the longer lists, as 
of Chicago and New York. Following the 
main list is an excellent alphabetical title 
index to the newspapers recorded, with suf- 
ficient cross-references, which is followed by 
an alphabetical index to cities (over 600 in 
number). The list is as compact as possible, 
but it includes brief annotations giving change 
of title, successors, etc., and indicates form of 
issue, and when practicable, date of establish 
ment, and political or denominational char- 
acter. It is brought down to the close of the 
19th century, and is compiled from the ex- 
tensive annotated manuscript catalog pre- 
pared during the past three years by the 

Periodical Division of the Library of Con- 

gress. 

NewarK (N. J.) F. P. L. Finding list (new 
series) no. 2: History, travel and descrip- 
tion. May, 1901. 12+120 p. O. 

A simple D. C. classed list, well printed. 


The San Francisco (Cal.) MecHanics’ 
InstituTE L. Bulletin began a new series with 
its June issue, including more pages, literary 
and miscellaneous notes, and a special cover. 
The July number contains a three-page ref- 
erence list on petroleum, referring particular- 
ly to its distribution and use in California. 


South Kensrncton (London) Boarp or 
Epucation. National Art Library, Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Classed catalogue of 
printed books: Heraldry. London, Wy- 
man & Sons, Ltd., 1901. 8+186 p.+16 pl. 
O. 2s. 

An excellent classed list, including refer- 
ences to articles in transactions, serials and 
periodicals. The classification gives first gen- 
eral divisions of the subject (treatises, dic- 
tionaries, collections), followed by country 
divisions, and special classes of heraldic 
works (as Ecclesiastical, Orders of chivalry, 
Shield shapes and supporters, Armorial bind- 
ings, etc.) Heraldic bibliography and peri- 
odicals are also recorded. Two compact in- 
dexes, to authors, heraldic artists, etc., and to 
subjects follow, and a series of interesting 
and curious plates of standards, bearings, 
and devices concludes the list. 


Vickery, James H. Analysis of law litera- 
ture. (/n Legal Bibliography, July, 1901. 


p. 9-10.) 

The general outline and three of the sub- 
divisions of the classification of jurisprudence 
are given, with reasons for the scheme. 

The Westriecp (Mass.) ATHENAEUM Bul- 
letin suspended publication with the July is- 
sue, which completed its first year. Its cost 
for the year is stated to have been $244.71, 
of which $95.20 was collected from advertis- 
ers, $55.80 is due from advertisers, and $93.71 
was paid personally by the librarian, Mr. 
Stockwell. 
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FULL NAMES. 


The following are supplied by S. C. Stuntz, Libra- 

ry of University of Wisconsin. 

Abbott, Alexander Crever (Hygiene of trans- 
missible diseases) ; 

Aldrich, Morton Arnold (American federa- 
tions of labor) ; 

Andrews, Charles McLean (Historical devel- 
opment of modern Europe) ; 

Arnold, Benjamin William, jr. 
dustry in Virginia since 1860) ; 

Babcock, Clinton Leroy (Study in case ri- 
valry) ; 

Batten, Loring Woart (Old Testament from 
the modern point of view) ; 

Bigelow, Melville Madison (Law of torts) ; 

Bovey, Henry Taylor (Strength of materi- 
als); 

Buck, Albert Henry (Reference handbook of 
medical science) ; 

Chapman, James Wilkinson, jr. (State tax 
commissions in the U. S.); 
Chamberlain, Charles Joseph 
perms) ; 
Clapham, John Harold (Causes of the war 

of 1792) ; 
Clark, "Prederick Converse (Commerce) ; 
Cooley, Charles Horton (Personal competi- 


(Tobacco in- 


(Gymnos- 


tion) ; 

Corlett, William Thomas (Complete treatise 
on the exanthemata) ; 

Dana, Charles Lovrius, (Kirke’s hand- 
book of physiology) ; 

Ernst, Harold Clarence (Prophylaxis) ; 

Erwin, Frank Alexander (Cases on torts) ; 

Gardner, Harry Norman, ed. (Jonathan Ed- 
wards) ; 

George, John Edward (Saloon question in 
Chicago) ; 

Pancoast (Political parties in 
the 

Gray, Louis Herbert (Indo-Iranian phonolo- 


rev. 


gy); 
Kittredge, George Lyman (Words and their 


ways) ; 

Grout, Abel Joel (Mosses with a hand-lens) ; 

Haab, Otto (Atlas and epitome of ophthal- 
moscopy ) ; 

Herrick, Francis Hobart (Home life of wild 
birds) ; 

Hill, Joseph Adna (English income tax) ; 

Holgate, Thomas Franklin (Elementary ge- 
ometry) ; 

Kinder, Francis Shanor (Effects of recent 
changes in monetary standards) ; 

Marchmont, Arthur William (In the name of 
a woman) ; 

Merriam, John Campbell (Contribution to 
geology of the John Day basin) ; 

Moore, Vida Frank (Ethical aspect of Lotze’s 
metaphysics) ; 

Platner, John Winthrop (Early Christian lit- 
erature) ; 

Plehn, Carl Copping (General property tax 
in California) ; 

Richert, Johan Gézta (Artificial underground 
water supply) ; 
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Russell, Luman (Public water 
plies) ; 
Rutter, Frank Roy 
of Baltimore) ; 
Sergi, Guiseppe (Mediterranean race) : 
Shuckburgh, Evelyn Shirley (Short history 
of the Greeks) ; 
Shipley, Arthur 
7oology ) 
Slichter, Charles 
garithmic tables) ; 
Speirs, Frederick William 
system of Philadelphia) ; 
Squair, John (French grammar) ; 
Thompson, Silvanus Phillips (Optical ta- 
bles) : 

Underhill, George Edward (Ci 
Xenophon’s Hellenica) ; 
Woodruff, Edwin Hamlin 
on contract) ; 
Woodworth, Jay Backus 

ology). 


Harry sup- 


(South American trade 


Everett (Introduction to 


Sumner (Four-place lo- 


(Street railway 


ymmentary on 
(American cases 


(Elements of ge- 


Bibliography. 


ALcoHOLisM. Schmidt, P. Bibliographic des 
alkoholismus der letzten 20 jahre (1880- 
1900.) Teil 1: Deutsche litteratur. Dres- 
den, V. O. Béhmert. 4+70 p. 8°. 1.80 m. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. Hart, Albert Bush- 
nell. <A trial bibliography of American 
diplomacy. (Jn American Historical Re- 
view, July, 1901, 4:848-866. ) 

Professor Hart notes the fact that as yet 
there is no systematic bibliography of Ameri- 
can diplomacy and that the investigation of 
it is swamped by the wealth of materials. 
The present effort is “to classify, enumerate 
and describe the most serviceable books and 
collections bearing on American diplomacy, 
though space does not allow any attempt to 
include the large literature of periodical ar- 
ticles, or to analyze the collections either topi 
cally or chronologically. This bibliography is 
therefore simply a check list of the more ac 
cessible books, with such brief comment as 
may show their value and their bearing.” 
Attention is called to works of especial sig- 
nificance and usefulness. 

Canapa. Biggar, H. P. The early trading 
companies of New France: a contribution 
to the history of commerce and discovery 
in North America. (University of Toron- 
to studies in history.) Toronto: 
ty of Toronto Library, 1901. 124-308 p. 4°. 
The appendix, p. 171-206, discusses the 

sources, under three heads: 1, official; 2, 

narrative; 3, anonymous 


Universi 


Carpucct, Giosué. Salveraglio, Filippo. Sag- 
gio di bibliografia Carducciana; Giosué 
Carducci nelle letterature straniere. (Jn 
Rivista d'Italia, May, 1901, 4:208-224.) 
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ConFeperATe States oF AMERICA. Schwab, 
John Christopher. The Confederate States 
of America, 1861-1865: financial and indus- 
trial history of the South during the Civil 
War. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1901. 11+ 332 p. 8°. 

There is an tI1-page list of authorities. 


Dawson, S. E. The prose writers of Canada. 
Montreal, E. M. Renoue, 1901. 2+ 39 p. O. 
10 ¢. 

Dr. Dawson's valuable address on Canadian 
prose literature, delivered before the A. L. A. 
at Montreal, in 1900, 1s issued in neat pam- 
phlet form, revised and extended. The lec- 
ture was later delivered to the teachers of the 
city and district of Montreal. 

Disptn, Charles. ~ Dibdin, E. Rimbault. A 
bibliographical account of the works of 
Charles Dibdin. (/n Notes and Queries, 
July 13, 27, 1901. 9gth series. 8:39-40, 77- 
78.) 

A preliminary bibliography of the compil- 
er’s great-grandfather. He asks for assis- 
tance in completing it for the life of Charles 
Dibdin now well in hand. The instalments 
in Notes and Queries are to be continued. 
INDIANS. James, George Wharton. Indian 

basketry. New York, Henry Malkan, 1gor. 

il, 238 p. 8°. 

Contains a 2-page bibliography. 

MistTrRaL, Frédéric. Downer, Charles Alfred. 
Frédéric Mistral, poet and leader in Prov- 
ence. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1901. 10+267 p. 12°, (Columbia 
University studies in romance, philology 
and literature. ) 

Contains a 5-page bibliography. 


Poetry. Lachevre F. Bibliographie des re- 
cueils collectifs de poésies publiés de 1597 
a 1700, donnant: 1° la description et le 
contenu des recueils; 2° les piéces de chaque 
auteur classées dans l’ordre alphabétique 
du premier vers, précédées d’une notice bio- 
bibliographique, etc.; 3° une table générale 
des piéces anonymes ou signées d’initiales 
(titre et premier vers), avec I’indication 
des noms des auteurs pour celles qui ont pu 
leur étre attribuées; 4° la reproduction des 
piéces qui n'ont pas été relevées par les 
derniers éditeurs des poétes figurant dans 
les recueils collectifs; 5° une table des 
noms cités dans le texte et le premier vers 
des piéces des recueils collectifs, etc. Paris, 
Leclerc, 1901. 12+414 p. 4°. 
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South America. Beach, Harlan P., and 
others. Protestant missions in Seuth Amer- 
ica. New York: Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreiga Missions, 1900. 7-+-239 p. 
aa”. 

Contains an 8-page bibliography. 

Sree, works. Brearley, Harry. A bibliogra- 
phy of steel works analysis. Pt. 9. Phos- 
phorus. (/n Chemical News, June 21, 28, 
1901, 83 :289-292, 307-310.) 

VirGcINiA, Virginia newspapers in public li- 
braries: annotated list of Virginia news- 
papers in the Library of Congress. (Jn 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biogra- 
phy, July, 1901, g:1-11.) 

Woman. Mehler, H. J. La femme et le 
féminisme: collection de livres, périodiques 
etc. sur la condition sociale de la femme et 
le mouvement féministe, faisant partie de 
la bibliothéque de M. et Mme. C. V. Ger- 
ritsen (Dr. Alatta H. Jacobs) @ Amster- 
dam. [Leipzig, Karl W. Hiersemann, 
1901.] 240+-104 p. 4°. 

INDEXES. 

Jaccarp, William. Index to the first ten vol- 
umes of “Book prices current,” 1887-096; 
constituting a reference list of subjects and 
incidentally a key to anonymous and pseud- 
onymous literature. London, Elliot Stock, 
1901. 8+472 p. 

Jorvett, D. Répertoire bibliographique des 
principales revues frangaises, pour l'année 
1899. 3e année. Paris, Per Lamm, 1901. 
14+357+8 p. 1. O. 

This third annual volume of M. Jordell’s 
valuable index to French periodicals records 
in two alphabets, by author and subject, arti- 
cles appearing in 346 periodicals during 1899. 
In compactness and gerieral form it follows 
the excellent model set by its predecessors. 
Review or Reviews, London. Index to the 

periodicals of 1yoo. London, [Review of 

Reviews,] 1901. 8+246 p. O. 15s., net. 

The 11th annual volume in this series, in- 
dexing the contents of some 190 British and 
American periodicals. The completion of the 
first decade of its existence is marked by a 
short preface by W. T. Stead, pointing out 
the value of files of periodicals to literary 
investigators. The introduction reviews the 
changes and additions made in the world of 
periodicals during the year covered, and rec- 
ord is made of the various general indexes to 
individual periodicals published since 1806, 
and of the bibliographies of special subjects 
issued in, or in connection with, the periodi- 
cals of 1900. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


vy — = 


Nive 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 

ment for the past several years, handling with complete 
satisfaction the entire library business of some of the largest libraries 
of the country, we call to your attention the elaborate facilities at our 
disposal ; not only as to the prompt and complete despatch of all such 
business, but the great saving to the library in the matter of receiving 
exceptional discount. A request for estimate on any miscellaneous 
list of publications will receive the same painstaking care and minute 
| attention that an order involving thousands of dollars would receive. 
| Books published abroad are secured within a very short time after 
order is placed—our own branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, as 
: well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a most cordial invitation 
to all interested in the Free Public, School, Circulating, or Private 
Libraries to visit our mammoth establishment, where the thousand 
| upon thousands of miscellaneous volumes are at your full access. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS. HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


Ts Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders on by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
parchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S, Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


Just Ready. 100 Copies Printed for Subscribers Only. 
B. F. STEVENS’S 


Facsimile of the Unpublished British Headquarters Coloured 
Manuscript Map of New York and Environs 
(1782) 


Reproduced from the Original Drawing in the War Office, London. 
24 sheets. Scale, 644 inches to a mile. 10 feet by 4 feet. . . . 


The successive British Commanders-in-Chief in America, Generals Sir William Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, and Sir 
Guy Carleton, during their respective occupations of New York and Environs in the Revolution, caused this manu- 
script plan from time to time to be kept up 

The plan extends from below Guanas Bay to the Heights of Spikendevil, a distance of about eighteen or nineteen 
miles. It shows the Fortifications, Defences, Topography, Streets, Roads, etc., of the whole of the Island of New 
York with the Harbor, Islands, Water Ways, and River Frontages on the Hudson and East Rivers, the Military Works 
on Long Island including Brooklyn, the Works in Paulus Hook and parts of the Jersey Shore. It has a copious Table 
of References to various works (British and American), some of them with notes as to the time of their construction 
or destruction. 

The Original Drawing, ten feet by four feet, is on a scale of about six and a half inches to a mile. It is hand 
somely reproduced for subscribers only, in careful facsimile on 24 sheets which can be joined up and mounted like the 
original as a Wall Map or mounted on linen if desired. It willbe issued either mounted on linen to fold in book form 
with leather (slip) case, 13 x 10 inches, or the 24 sheets (22 x 15 inches each), will be supplied in a portfolio 

No more than 100 copies have been printed and the engravings were erased as each sheet was printed off. 

A few extra copies of sheet 8 have been printed so that it can be sent as a specimen on application from intending 
subscribers. 

Prices to Subscribers 


Mounted on linen to fold in book form with leather (slip) case. . . $30 met. 
Unmounted, on 24 sheets in portfolio... . . . «© «© G25 met. 


The above prices include delivery to any Public Library or Institute in the United States or Canada, but private 
subscribers must also pay the duty. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS, 


Portway, Bath, England. 


ile, 


Library Books, Duro-Flex 
BOOKSELLER Reference Books, AND BOOKBINDER Vellucent, 
Bel 


les-Lettres. Reliure de Luxe. 


“Buy Your Popular Books and Your Costly Books 


in Duro-Flexile Binding.” 


OBTAIN books from the publishers in sheets and bind them ‘‘ONCE FOR 

ALL.” This binding lasts longer than the leaves of the book, and the leaves 

of the book are preserved and their life immeasurably lengthened by this binding. 

Librarians cannot persuade publishers to print special editions for them, but I 
supply books specially bound for them. 

If the paper is bad I sew and forward the book so that the leaves are subject 
to no strain and are indeed strengthened in the folds. If the paper is very stout I 
sew the book and forward it in a special manner adapted to the thickness of the 
paper, in other words I adapt Duro-Flexile binding to both good and bad paper 
with the results that the utmost service and the longest possible life are obtained 
for both. 

No binding in the world is adapted to the varied qualities of the paper as is 
Duro-Flexile. 

The service obtained from a book of bad paper when supplied bound in this 
way will surprise you. 

A papier maché box and a steel safe are not hinged in the same way. Thin 
tough paper and thick spongy paper also require very different treatment, and with 
Duro-Flexile they get it. 

TIGHT BACKS are used for books of a thickness and quality of paper best 
suited for such treatment. 

LOOSE BACKS are given where such are better suited. 

My bookbinding is in short adapted in its every detail, both of material and 
method, to the requirements of a Public Library Book. 

500 Public Librarians in all parts of the English speakiug world buy these 
books. 


POPULAR BOOKS AND COSTLY BOOKS 


bought of me, bound from the quires, give 50% more service. 


A catalogue of Standard Fiction and popular recent books priced net delivered free 
to your Library will be sent on application. 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture H Nn Ss’ 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 
am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 
Ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 0c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


PACTORY ago-a4a Eighth Si.,f York, Chicago, London. 
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Strong Features 
of our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT are 


OUR EXPERIENCE, extending over many years and fitting 
us to supply ready information with regard to Authors, Pub- 
lishers, Titles, Editions, and Bindings. 


THE STOCK to which we have access, comprising more of the 
standard and worthy publications of English and American 
houses than can be found elsewhere in the United States. 


OUR SPECIALTY of finding and importing RARE BOOKS— 
duty free—for Libraries. 


PROMPTNESS in filling orders, and Satisfactory Prices. 


THE LIBRARY: DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., : : Chicago 
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Copy only of the 1884-90 volume of the 


American Catalogue 


remains unsold (price, $25.) All other early volumes are out of 
print, and second-hand “ pick-ups” cost more than the original price. 


This shows the investment value of the series, of which the volume for 


has been published this year. This volume covers books recorded 
from July 1, 1895, to January 1, 1900, including books with the 
imprint 1g00 issued within 1899, and also books of 1899 recorded 
after January 1, r900. The first alphabet contains 559 pages, as 
compared with 498 pages in the 1890-1895 volume, and the subject 
alphabet 301 pages as compared with 251 pages. The List of 
Publishers, (with addresses,) includes 1666 names. Appendixes for 
Government Publications, State Publications, and Publications of 
Societies, now otherwise provided for, are not given in this volume. 
The edition being printed from type, as before, is limited. The 


price is $12.50 in sheets and $15 me¢ in half morocco. Address. 


THe Orrick or THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
298 Broapway, (P. O. Box 943,) New York. 
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HENRY MALKAN, 
Library Department. 


We take pleasure in informing our friends, the Librarians, that 
we have just made a most important purchase, amounting to 30,000 
vols. in round numbers. The lot comprises the cream of a very large 
Jobber’s stock, which we purchased at such a rate that we can afford 
to sell it at prices that were never before given to a Library. When 
possible we would be very glad to have Librarians call and examine 
the stock and get our quotations. We do not feel like mentioning 
titles or quoting prices, as we purpose selling these books at such a 
rate that it would be putting the credulity of any man who knows the 
value of books to a severe test to believe that these books, which are 
absolutely new and fresh, could be sold at any such prices. We there- 
fore earnestly solicit a personal call. 


Estimates Furnished on Any List. 


HENRY MALKAN, 
1 WILLIAM ST. AND 67 STONE 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 
We have the largest stock in the largest book market of the country. 
We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelligently. 


We have classified our stock of books and knowledge, FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE, into 


(1) A Standard Library Catalogue of 2500 Books—a model library. 
(2) Semi-Annual Clearance Catalogues of Book Bargains. 
(3) Special Lists with Special Prices. 


33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New York 


H. SOTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


Witt exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dill- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and 4 B O. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 


orders. 


The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty 

Correspondence sclicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of THe 
Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 


Magazines. will undertake 


to supply any 
magazine or review published, at a price 
per copy depending upon its market value, 
or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 
I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied 
as the production of the periodical press for 
the last one hundred years. A Business- 
like query with list of wants will be met by 
a prompt and business-like reply. . . 


A. S. CLARK, 


BOONE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


THE undersigned will publish in October for 

the Dibdin Club of New York ‘‘A Contri- 
bution Toward a Bibliography of Writings Con- 
cerning Daniel Boone,” by William Harvey 
Miner, which appeared in the Spring of 1901 in 
THe PuslisHers’ Weekty. The matter has 
been thoroughly revised and a number of new 
titles added. The edition is 250 copies of which 
190 will be for sale to advance subscribers at 
$1.00, net, postage paid. [36 p. interleaved, 16°, 
boards.] M. L. GREENHALGH, 1135 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


BOONE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Largest Stock in Existence. 


H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. 


Books of All Publishers on 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, 
PHARMACY AND ALLIED SCIENCES. 


We have the est miscellaneous stock in the country 
of American and English Books on these subjects. 
Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 


1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Improved Book and Magazine Binding 


OLD BOOKS Send for illustrated Price List 
stating how many books and 
MADE BETTER volumes of periodicals you have 
for binding. We want to make 


THAN 
ou @ proposition by our new 
WHEN NEW aol, Ask about our im- 


proved spring temporary binders. 


WARD BROTHERS, Jacksonville, Ill. 


and Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. Of 
especial interest to librarians. It contains full 
descriptive list of all current publications, tells 
how and where obtainable, with prices of those 


for sale. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
Academy (Syracuse), v. 1. 
American Antiquarian, May, 1889. 
American Church Review, v. 42, 43. 
Brooklyn Magazine, v. 1. 


Library of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Craighead, Story of Marcus Whitman. 

Himes, Geo. H., The Whitman Controversy. 

Laurie, Thos., Whitman Controversy. 

Edwards, Jonathan, Marcus Whitman. 

Fells, Myron, Marcus Whitman. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED. — Position by experienced librarian, 
graduate of a library school. Address F. FE 
W., care of Liprary jsouRNAL. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


"te HARLES ALEXANDER NELSON, Library Ex- 

pert and Consulting Librarian. Seven years 
at the Astor Library; Ex-Assistant Librarian of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago; since 1892 Deputy and 
Reference Librarian at Columbia University Library, 
New York City. Open to a library or other engage- 
ment. Address Cotumsta Uwntverstry§ Lrsrary, 
New York City. 


M®: THOMAS LETTS, at present, and for the 

past three years at the New York Public Libra 
ry (Lenox building), and for many years previously, 
map editor, printer and publisher, and agent for the 
sale of the maps of the British and European gov 
ernments, is open for engagements (temporary or 
otherwise) to classify, take care of, and catalog maps. 
ylans, charts and atlases, or to lecture, or instruct 
[cartes or their assistants in the same in any way 
agreeable to their requirements. 
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United States Card Index Co. 
95 and 97 William St., New York, N. Y. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 

We desire to call special attention to our mew card stock for cataloging 
Made from pure linen rags, positively free from adulterations of any kind, it possesses 
great toughness, erasing qualities never before equalled, and a writing surface 
similar to the finest ledger paper. 

Our special machinery for cutting these cards gives perfect accuracy and our 
increased facilities assure prompt filling of orders. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 
OUR GUARANTEE: All goods must be as represented or are returnable at our expense. 


UNITED STATES CARD INDEX CO., ad St» 
NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 
(Telephone Connection) 


Near Fifth Avenue, | NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works tn 
forcign languages. 


T 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals im a// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BiNDING OF EVERY DxSCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicals 
— Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes® 

ates. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


NEW YORK: 5 LONDON: 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 4 Pp Putnam S$ Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy alt 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 
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ESTATE 
GUSTAV &. STECHERT. ALFRED HAFNER. 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


G. E. STECHERT. 


The only Importers in America who employ no Agents, but 
have their own offices at: 


LONDON : ° 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 
PARIS: - 76 Rue de Rennes. 
LEIPZIG : - Hospital Str. 10. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders 
from New York. 

That such orders can be filled better, cheaper and quicker 
; and with less trouble and work to the Librarian, than if the books 
' were ordered from European Agents, a trial order will convince. 


We carry in New York a very large and well selected 
stock of German Books, always including a number of 
copies each of the latest important works, and thus we are 
enabled to fill at once a large part of the orders that daily 
come to us. 

a French Books supplied with equal promptness, and 
- it am when it is desired they will be bound abroad in any style at 
very low rates. 


_ Books published in England imported duty free 
3 for libraries upon the shortest notice. 


Rare Books searched for with greatest care and orders 
a kept on file until the books are found. 
| | New York Auctions regularly attended; bids 
solicited. 


\ We have on hand many complete and partial sets of 
| Foreign Periodicals at prices generally below those 
charged by the dealers in Europe. 


| G. E. STECHERT, 9 East 16th Street, NEW YORK. ; ' 
| BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. i 


Kav Printine Hevet, 66-66 Cenrat Stacey, New Yorn. 
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